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Best help tor SCHOLARS, 
TEACHERS and SCHOOLS. 

The best practical English Dictionary extant.— 
Quarterly Review, London. 

It has all along kept a leading place, and the 
New Edition brings it fairly up to date-—London 
Times, June, 1882. 

It is recognized as the most useful existing 
“word-book” of the English language, all over 
the world.— New York Tribune, 1882. 

A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 

The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it 
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as might be expected from the witty editor of Puck. Some of 
the sketches are evidently portraits.” —Philadelphia Press. 

“«Mr. Bunner is a true poet, and some of the touches of feel- 
ing and pathos in his book are wonderfully artistic.” —7he 
American Queen. 

‘A brightly-written and spiritedly-told story,—thoroughly 
readable.”’"—Boston Gazette. 

“Well drawn-types of New York character, . . . handled 
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the Hebrew Traditions. 
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A RAPID SUCCESS. 


Re judges of musical tone and the niceties of a fine piano 

action buy the New HarpMan Upricut Pano, which has 
achieved such almost phenomenal success among the best peo- 
plein Philadelphia. The prejudice in favor of paying fora 
piano nearly double its intrinsic value,—which, unfortunately, 
has been fashionable,—has been almost entirely overcome by 
Messrs. Dutron & Son with this remarkable upright, unsur- 
passed as it is,and sold at a price far below that of any other 
first-class piano manufactured. Messrs. Durron & Son have 
placed these beautiful upright pianos at the head of their list of 
manufacturers, and recommend them to their business friends 
and customers of the past twenty years as being the best pur- 
chase that can be made. Depot for Eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, Dutron & Son, No. 1115 
CugstNnuT STREET. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
HE decision of the Supreme Court of the United States that the Civil 
Rights Law of 1875 is unconstitutional, should not take anyone by 
surprise, in view of previous decisions by the same Court, nor need 
it excite any great regret among those for whose benefit that act was 
passed. Nothing can be clearer than the pertinence of the reasons 
given by the Court for its decision. The Fourteenth Amendment dealt 
only with the acts of State governments, and gave to Congress and the 
United States courts the right to interpose with authority wherever those 
governments showed an undue discrimination against any class of the 
American people. The law of 1875 attempted under the cover of this 
amendment to take cognizance of the acts, not of State governments, 
but of individual citizens, such as hotel-keepers and common carriers. 
The Court refuses to sanction any such non-natural interpretation of the 
language of the Amendment. For redress against discrimination on the 
part of individuals, the aggrieved person must apply to the courts of the 
State he lives in; if they refuse it or are unable to confer it, he has no 
other resort. 

The decision of the Court matters the less as the attempt to adjust the 
relations between white men and black men in the South by means of 
protective legislation has long been abandoned. The emancipated slave 
has found by a sharp experience that the national Government cannot 
determine his social position. It must be determined by his social and 
economic weight, and his actual political importance. The more he 
makes the community feel that it cannot dispense with the presence and 
services of its former chattel, the more unwilling will his old masters beto 
adopt a policy which may drive him to seek a home elsewhere. It is a 
most encouraging sign that the people of South Carolina were alarmed by 
the emigration of black men to Arkansas, and also by the alleged pro- 
posal to concentrate the negroes in a district of South Carolina where 
they had purchased the lands. This shows that the white men are alive 
to the fact that to their prosperity the negro is indispensable ; and noclass 
which is both free and indispensable will fail to hold its own under equal 
laws. 

It is not against any general social proscription that the black man 
needs protection, but against the violent acts of exceptionally reckless 
and selfish white men, such as the ‘‘ Ku-Klux”’ outrages recently perpe- 
trated in Northern Georgia. We observe that these cases are to be taken 
into the United States district court; but under the recent decisions we fail 
to see how that court can give any redress. No State government has 
committed these outrages, and over the acts of individuals the United 
States have acquired no jurisdiction. This is where the Amendment, if it 
had been broad enough, might have rendered some service to the eman- 
cipated slaves. Yet it is hard to see how they could have been brought 
within national protection against ordinary outrage—z. e., outrage which 
as in this case has no political motive,—without an indefinite and unde- 
sirable extension of the national jurisdiction. It was an inexcusable 
oversight to have secured them no protection against political outrage. 


THE Senate Committee on Labor and Education, unlike English 
political economy, is avide des faits. Its chairman, Mr. BLAIR, pub- 
lishes an appeal for written communications in addition to the great and 
very miscellaneous mass of testimony they have collected. He lays 
especial stress on the demand for statistical statements bearing on the 
question of the relations of labor and capital. After the surfeit of con- 
tradictory and mostly worthless theories which the Committee has been 
favored with, we are not surprised at their desire to escape out of the 
region of conjecture and speculation. But they are much mistaken, if 
they think that the work of sifting the merely specious from the true will 
be less laborious in this field than in the other. It was Dr. CULLEN who 
said that ‘‘there are more false facts in currency than false theories;”’ 
and even statistics may be deceivers. Mr. MEDILL’s statistics as to the 
cost of intemperance, with which he favored the Committee, are an in- 
stance of this. 





It is to be hoped that the Committee does not mean to print at the 
public expense the great mass of statements which has been laid before 
it. Volunteer witnesses are not entitled to this consideration. Most of 
them get all the publicity they are entitled to, when their testimony is 
summarized in the newspapers. The Committee owes it to the treasury, 
to the public libraries, and to the limited class who search the Govern- 
ment reports for facts, to sift out the wheat from the chaff and to treat 
the latter to the fire unquenchable of oblivion. It is quite true that the 
publication of Congressional debates at the public expense gives a kind 
of justification to this “ editing by hoisting the shafts,”’ as CARLYLE calls itt 
But the greatest fool who wearies Congress by his commonplaces is there 
by the choice of a constituency who may be supposed to find themselves 
reflected in the qualities of their representative. The volunteer witness 
before a Congressional committee represents nobody but himself, bears 
no stamp received from any constituency, and should be judged with 
the strictest reference to the amount of valuable matter in his testimony 
before it is printed. 


WE cordially second the efforts made for the removal of Mr. FRANK 
HatTToNn from his responsible position in the Post-Office. Mr. HATTON is 
a man whose presence is of bad omen for the Administration, and his 
use of his relations with the postmasters to promote the circulation of his 
newspaper amounts to a breach of public trust. We must protest, how- 
ever, against the attempt to proscribe Mr. HATTON because he does not 
believe in Civil Service Reform, and expresses himself very freely with 
reference to it. The Reform has nothing to gain and very much to lose 
by this assumption that only its friends are to be permitted to hold office. 
It is not a matter which concerns any official, except those who have to 
carry out the rules laid down by the Commissioners ; and of these nothing 
is asked, except their sufficient compliance with the rules, whether they 
like them or dislike them. The Commissioners say that they have no 
complaints to make in this respect, nor is Mr. HATTON individually 
charged with any disregard of therules. This sort of proscription, if once 
allowed currency, might result in annoyance to much more valuable men 
than he. 


A SOUTHERN Democratic and Free Trade journal of some note, dis- 
coursing on national finances, says: ‘‘ We must buy bonds, give away 
the surplus, or reduce the taxes.’’ This expression, ‘‘ give away,” isa 
variation of the much-employed phrase, “get rid of.’ When the Southern 
editor, mentioning the second plan, says, ‘‘we must give away,” what 
does he mean? Why, that we, the people of the United States, must 
transfer funds from the national treasury to the treasuries of the people 
of the several States. And who will suffer by that? Are the people 
different persons? Will citizens of the United States not suffer, if they 
are overtaxed as citizens of the States? And will the citizens of the 
States not be benefited, if they save for the common but separate use reve- 
nues about to be sacrificed by the United States? 


THE remark of Mr. EDMUNDs in the Protestant Episcopal Convention 
that he is not a candidate for amy presidential office, has given a new 
start to the discussion of his availability as a Republican candidate for 
the Presidency. Zhe Times of New York noticed the remark in a 
double-leaded paragraph, and has again taken it up in an editorial. But 
our contemporary thinks so well of its friends that it often overstates 
their case. It is not true that “‘at the last twd quadrennial elections Sen- 
ator EDMUN}#S was the candidate whom the masses of the Republican 
party throughout the country would have taken the most pleasure in voting 
for;'’ and that nothing but his belonging to an insignificant State stood 
in the way of his nomination. We admire Mr. EDMUNDS as sincerely as 
does our contemporary; but we cannot place him alongside Mr. GarR- 
FIELD in many of the qualities which make a man publicly useful and 
honorably popular. The choice between the two men was canvassed 
very thoroughly by Mr. GARFIELD’s original supporters, and was decided 
simply with reference to the personal qualities of the two men. That 
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Mr. GARFIELD was from Ohio, was an objection, as that State had had 
the two previous Presidents; that Mr. EDMUNDs was from Vermont, did 
not weigh at all, and would not weigh with the American people, if he 
were nominated in 1884. The truth is that this State feeling goes but a 
little way with the average voter. It is made much of by the profes- 
sional politician only because it furnishes a basis for his ‘‘claims."" The 
people, and especially the Republican party, care nothing or next to 
nothing for it. 

As compared with Mr. GARFIELD, we find Mr. Epmunps fully his 
equal in integrity and ability, and personal independence, but deficient 
in political initiative, in conciliatory temper, and in consideration for his 
associates. Like Zhe Times, also, he lacks the perception of the deepest 
drifts of our public feeling, as was shown by his support of Mr. GRANT'S 
candidacy in 1880. That of itself made him impossible at that time; 
that that is buried under the past with many other mistakes, leaves the 
Independents ready to support him, if nominated. But what he said in 
the Episcopal Convention was undoubtedly sincere. He has his ambi- 
tions, but they are towards a judicial rather than an executive office. 


THE annual convention of bankers met at Chicago under circum- 
stances which make its deliberations more than usually important. The 
future basis for the note circulation of our national banks, as Mr. CoE, 
the retiring president, well remarked, is a problem of great importance to 
the people, and therefore to the Government. We do not see that the 
convention has contributed materially to the solution. Mr. KNox, we 
fear, has injured his well-earned reputation as an expert in such matters, 
by the proposal that the national banks be permitted to substitute the 
bonds of European Governments as fast as the American bonds they 
have on deposit are redeemed. The international relations of gold make 
it impossible that we should export hundreds of millions of that metal to 
buy German, French and English bonds for this use. Nor are we so 
superabounding in capital that we can afford to become money-lenders 
for the convenience of the great powers who are keeping Europe under 
arms and a tenth of its population living in barracks. No proposal could 
be more offensive to the instincts of the American people than this. 
We sincerely hope that it is not to figure in his forthcoming report, for the 
political benefit of the Democratic party. 

The most zaive proposal, however, was that made by a Western 
banker,—that the greenbacks should be redeemed by the issue of bonds 
at two and a half per cent., and that these should be issued only to the 
national banks. We have a high idea of the importance of the banks, 
and of the local value of their note issues ; but we do not think these is- 
sues so valuable that the nation should be willing to pay two and a half 
per cent. a year to secure the conversion of its own notes into bank notes. 
The proposal, besides, is no better than a makeshift. The new bonds are 
to be redeemable at the option of the Government, and as soon as the 
Treasury began to overflow their redemption would be begun. No Ad- 
ministration would dare to keep them out in such circumstances, however 
convenient their existence might be to the banks. What would these 
bankers say of a business man who had an outstanding debt he might 
pay at any time, and an abundance of money for which he could find 
no other use, immediate or prospective, but who did not pay that debt? 


THE fuller reports from Ohio and Iowa confirm our statements of last 
week. The Republicans have about twenty-five thousand plurality in 
Iowa, and the Legislature chosen will pass a prohibitory law. The 
Democrats have about twelve thousand majority in Ohio, and the pro- 
hibitory amendment, although it received 320,456 votes, fell short of the 
requisite majority of all the votes cast. The relation of this Democratic 
victory to the election of 1884 is much disputed, Republicans generally 
insisting that it was won on purely local issues, and Democrats that it 
indicates a drift of public opinion in their direction. Senator MAc- 
DONALD of Indiana seems to agree with the Republicans that it is no 
indication of what Ohio will do in 1884. He thinks that the Republicans 
lost the election through their submitting two amendments, instead of 
one; if they had proposed Prohibition simply, they would have won. 
They thought it more clever to put both license and Prohibition before 
the people, so as to hold on to the moderates without offending the 
Prohibitionists. They now are paying for being literally ‘too clever by 
half.” 

The Republicans may gain some advantages from their defeat. 
The first is a warning that their strength lies in their loyalty to the 





protective policy. The unwise reduction of the duties on wool lost them 
some much-needed votes ; but before 1884 the House of Representatives 
will have taught the wool-growers their mistake. A second gain is the 
removal of all the aspiring Ohio statesmen from the list of candidates for 
the Presidency. As the really good Presidential timber in Ohio was ex- 
hausted in 1880, the party gains by the State’s temporary loss. The third 
gain is in the warning that a victory in 1884 is not to be won by Republi- 
cans shutting their eyes and opening their mouths to see what PRovI- 
DENCE will send them. It must be won by hard work all along the line, 
and first of all by getting rid of entangling alliances and incompetent 
leaders everywhere. We can think of no better place to make a begin- 
ning than Washington. Mr. ARTHUR must see, whatever his eulogists 
may tell him, that his Administration is not one which awakens any en- 
thusiasm for the party or within the party, and even that it is dishearten- 
ing to many of its truest friends. 


WHETHER Ohio will influence the election in the November States, 
remains to be seen. The Democrats of New York are the most likely to 
profit by it, although the Republicans say that they are entirely harmoni- 
ous. The chances of Mr. BuTLER’s re-election in Massachusetts are 
increased by it, but probably not materially. Unless the movement of 
population has changed the political make-up more than is supposed, 
the rising tide of popular indignation will suffice to carry MR. ROBINSON 
into the Gubernatorial chair. We could bear with great equanimity any 
effect it might have upon the struggle in Virginia. A Democratic vic- 
tory there, although worth much less than it would have been before the 
party accepted the RIDDLEBERGER Bill as an accomplished fact, would 
be a gain to the country and even to the Republican party. 


GOVERNOR Murray of Utah in his report to the Secretary of the In- 
terior has made a requisition upon the national Government for troops. 
He says that they are needed to execute the process of the civil courts, the 
Territorial militia being altogether in the interests of Mormonism, and 
also to suppress riot and insurrection in the Territory. We have no 
doubt that a small contingent of soldiers is needed for service under the 
orders of the United States marshal in Utah. When a whole population 
is united as in Utah or in Sicily to resist even passively the ordinary pro- 
cess of law, the soldiers should be at hand to secure the proper respect 
for the orders of the courts. But until we have some evidence that vio- 
lent resistance is intended in Utah we had better keep our little army at 
its work of watching the Indians. Governor MurRAy does not give any 
grounds for his apprehensions of more than a passive resistance, and, 
indeed, his whole communication to the Secretary of the Interior has an 
alarmist tone which suggests that he is hardly the man to fill with a cool 
head a very difficult position. 

It is suggested by Governor Murray that the coming session of the 
Legislature will furnish a test of the spirit which animates the people of 
the Territory, and which should determine what farther steps may be 
necessary to suppress polygamy. Ifthe Legislature fail to repeal the laws 
enacted for the benefit of the Church of the Latter-Day Saints, and to 
forbid the practice of polygamy, then, he thinks, Congress should abolish 
the Legislature and take the Territory of Utah directly under its control. 
There is no provision in the national Constitution that secures to Terri- 
tories as well as to States ‘‘a republican form of government,” and, as 
Mr. HAYES reminded Congress, the first Territorial government organ- 
ized under the Constitution was military, rather than republican. We do 
not see that the abolition of the Legislature would effect much, except to 
deepen the hostility of the Saints by depriving their dissatisfaction of this 
outlet for its utterance. Their Legislature is entirely powerless against 
Congress, and whatever they may sanction or forbid it is in the power of 
the national Government to prevent their doing anything for the benefit 
of the Mormon hierarchy. 


THE reception of Lord Chief Justice COLERIDGE at dinner by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on Tuesday last, was a most satisfactory affair in 
every respect. The hundred and fifty guests were chosen with tact, ex- 
cept that the faculties of the University might have been more amply 
represented ; and the interest of the occasion was admirably sustained 
by all the speakers. Lord COLERIDGE’S references to the friendships which 
made Philadelphia no strange place to him, culminated in his reference 
to one of the most loved and honored of the University professors: ‘1 
was the friend of HENRY REED, too early, too sadly, lost. to this world. 
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He was a scholar, a philosopher, a high-bred gentleman, and the friend, 
not only of WoRDSWoRTH, whose works he edited, but of all the best 
and greatest among our literary men. His own works are known and 
admired in England, where they have been reprinted again and again. 
May we not say of him, as was said beautifully of another like him, that 
his life was ‘ too short for friendship, but not for fame’ ?”’ 

Bishop CLARKE of Rhode Island referred admirably to the circum- 
stances which gave the name of COLERIDGE an especial significance in 
the history of American thought. Fifty years ago, COLERIDGE was the 
pervading influence with all the more thoughtful of the young men who 
were filling our colleges. It was an era of intellectual emancipation, 
when we were beginning to cast off the limitations of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the mechanical trammels of the Lockean philosophy. COLE- 
RIDGE’S teaching was the breath of a new life in philosophy, religion 
and criticism. He enlarged the intellectual horizon of the time, and 
brought PLATO, KANT and SPINOZA within the range of our mental 
vision. He taught, not asystem of opinions, but a method which led to 
more profound and more real results. For a time, an obscure college 
in Vermont was the Mecca of the new faith, and Dr. JAMES MARSH 
its apostle, at whose feet even CHANNING and EMERSON sat, the latter 
going all the way to Middlebury to consult the oracle. From Middlebury 
our University received Dr. GEORGE ALLEN, a zealous disciple of Dr. 
Marsn’s, and like all genuine Coleridgeans an atmosphere as well as a 
presence in his field of labor. Dr. ALLEN’S coming, although not an 
event signalized by any éc/a¢, was a turning-point in the history of the 
University. No man exerted a greater or a more continuous influence 
over both his students and his colleagues. In HENRY REED he found a 
spirit kindred to his own, as Professor REED had been a student of the 
new literature, but especially WORDSWORTH, before their acquaintance 
began, and his influence in this direction was even greater than Dr. AL- 
LEN’S while his life was spared to us. 


THE troubles in Norway which have culminated in the impeachment 
of the King’s Ministers by the Storthing, grew out of a dispute not unlike 
that which arose between President MACMAHON and the French Corgs 
Legislatif, as to Ministerial responsibility. The Constitution of Norway, 
like that of France, contains no provision onthesubject. In each country 
the popular party has been insisting that a Ministry which has not the 
support of a legislative majority shall resign. But neither is willing to 
follow the English precedents, to which they appeal, farther than it suits 
them to do so. In Norway the King insists that the change shall be ac- 
companied by a recognition of his right to dissolve the Storthing and 
appeal to the country in a general election. This the Storthing refuses. 
They ask Ministerial responsibility to a legislature which may continue in 
power even after the people have ceased to support it,—an arrangement 
for which only France furnishes a precedent, and the experience of 
French Ministries since the resignation of M. MACMAHON does not com- 
mend the French example. The truth is that the attempts in sundry 
parts of Europe to combine parts of our American system of government 
with parts of the English are a great mistake. Either Constitution 
furnishes a working system; cach supplies effective checks to extravag- 
ances and excesses of the legislature. But these mongrel systems have 
the defects of both, without the merits of either. : 

As the Storthing consists of a single chamber, the impeachment 
must be tried by a special court created for the occasion by the Constitu- 
tion. All the legal members of the court are Conservatives. 


THE difficulty between Croatia and Hungary becomes more intelli- 
gible as we get explanations from the European newspapers to supple- 
ment the meagre despatches sent by cable. In 1867, Herr DEAK as 
Premier of Hungary effected an arrangement with the Croats by which a 
certain measure of home rule was conceded to that Slavonic appendage 
to the old Kingdom of Hungary, and by which the Croats were given 
proportional representation in the Hungarian Diet. It was agreed that 
as fast as the military frontiers were abolished, and Croatia’s share of 
them was restored to her, her representation should increase proportion- 
ally to this increase in her population, but that the da” or governor of 
Croatia should be appointed by the Emperor at the nomination of the 
Hungarian Premier. With this last arrangement the Croats have become 
dissatisfied, as they think their ruler should be chosen in some way less 
indicative of their subordination. Their dissatisfaction is deepened by 
the feeling that they have been cheated in the adjustment of representa- 
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tion by DEAK’s successors. ‘To escape an indefinite continuance of the 
military frontier system, they agreed to accept a smaller number than 
that to which they were entitled ; and now they begin to rue their bargain. 
With these discontents as a thing of course have grown up political aspi- 
rations in which a great Croatia figures, embracing all the Southern Slavs 
under the HApsBure rule, with a position in the Empire equal to either 
of the other two members. In both Austria and Hungary the Slavs have 
the majority, although in both they are subordinates to a rulingrace. In 
Austria there are but ten million Germans out of a population of 22,144,- 
244; in Hungary, 6,200,000 Magyars out of a population of 15,642,002. 
The remainder consists of 18,900,000 Slavs, with about two and a half 
millions of the Latin races. In such a situation, the growth of political 
aspirations among the Slavs is especially dangerous to the Magyars and 
Germans, and requires delicate handling. Unfortunately, the Hungarian 
officials undertook to efface the symbols of Croatian home rule by substi- 
tuting the Hungarian eagle on the public buildings, and putting up bilin- 
gual inscriptions in Magyar and Croat at the post-offices. Both these 
grievances have been redressed by the good sense of the Hungarian 
Premier, but the more serious elements of dissension remain. 


THE cable despatches, getting the news as always by Vienna, told 
us nothing of the serious backset Austria has received in Servia. The 
King with the help of the Conservative party has been making Servia 
into something like a political dependency of the HapsBurRGs, and in 
case of a war with Russia for the Balkan Peninsula something more than 
the neutrality of Servia was counted on. But while King MILAN was 
feasting in Vienna a general election swept the Conservatives from power. 
Not even the King’s right to nominate a large part of the national Parlia- 
ment can give his friends a majority; and there is talk of recalling the 
older dynasty to the throne. Mismanagement of the finances by the 
Conservatives contributed to this result; but the chief motive was the 
dislike of the Servians to an alliance with the greatest enemies of the 
Slavonic race,—the HapsBurGs and their Magyars. 

In Roumania these feelings have little or no place, and the close prox- 
imity of Russia excites the jealousy of the Roumanians. In that Latin 
kingdom the Austrian alliance is popular, rather than otherwise. 


[See ‘‘ News Summary,” page 28.] 


THE ALFONSO INCIDENT. 

OWEVER much or little of plan and pre-arrangement there may 
have been in the successive movements of the young Spanish 
king, by which he went first to Berlin and received a Uhlan uniform, 
and then to Paris and received groans from the street crowds, the im- 
mediate consequence was to embarrass France, to endanger its relations 
with Spain, and to promote the diplomatic measures of BISMARCK. The 
Uhlan appointment was, it is true, a matter slight enough. Every 
European monarch has half a dozen foreign uniforms in his wardrobe, 
to be worn when occasion demands; and if the Paris crowds intend to 
hoot at every visiting dignitary who holds a courtesy grade in the Prus- 

sian army they may easily be kept busy. 

But there are some signs in connection with this business that are 
worth noting. The French Government was embarrassed by the 
‘“‘insult’’ in its streets to the head of the Spanish Government, and the 
apparent effect of the affair was to estrange the people of the two coun- 
tries. There has been evidence, later, however, that the two peoples 
are not so foolish as this supposes them. They have had some frater- 
nizing meetings near the frontier lines, and have signified that they see 
no reason in the Paris incident why they are called upon to spill each 
other’s blood. And this touches the vital point in the case. Why should 
the people of France and the people of Spain want to kill each other? 
An insignificant king, the doubtful choice, if a choice at all, of the people 
whom he nominally rules, passes through the streets of Paris and is 
“‘guyed”’ by some of those who see him go by, and immediately as the 
news gets abroad it is gravely decided that this is a casus bel/i which can 
be removed only by the broadest and humblest apologies of the French 
Government! This is a curious specimen of thought and logic for the 
year of grace 1883, and it proves nothing so much as this,—that we look 
upon European affairs entirely too much through the spectacles of 
European systems. It is to the interest of those whose place, rank and 
influence are bound up in the existing monarchical rule of Europe, to 
regard all things from the standpoint of their own interests, and to seek 
to use all things in their own behalf. But on this side of the Atlantic, at 
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least, we are under no such pressure. We may look at the international 
relations of Europe without caring for the personal and private schemes 
of those who desire to maintain for themselves the monopoly of govern- 
ment. Our concern should be for peoples, and not for kings,—for the 
welfare of the many, and not merely the advantage of the few. 

It follows, when we thus look at the subject, that the scheme of BIs- 
MARCK, if he had such, to use ALFONSO as the means of estranging France 
and Spain, was a shameful scheme, in accord simply with that system 
which treats millions of armed men as jackstraws, and assigns them to 
destroy or devotes them to destruction with no other reason than that this 
is the present policy and will of the Chancellor. It follows, too, that it is 
absurd for Spaniards to seriously care whether their puppet king was cheered 
or hissed as he rode through the Paris streets, and that nothing could be 
more foolish than for them to permit such a pretext to incline them to a 
bloody international war. And as for France war is the last resource 
which her people ought to think of. What they need are internal national 
development and solidification. They should follow the example of 
Prussia, which for half a century quietly devoted herself to peaceful re- 
covery from the ruin of war. In silence they should persistently grow 
strong. All bluster and bragging about vevanche are not helpfal, but, on 
the contrary, they strengthen in foreigners the notion that the French are 
fickle and swaggering. 

Through American spectacles, too, it may be seen how far too much 
the talk of war is on the lips of those who influence the course of affairs 
abroad. It is constantly discussed, as if it were a mere trivial episode 
which must be acted out in each country every few years, and not a 
horror which would never be perpetrated, if men were wiser. But the 
wiser time will doubtless come. The clear view of things will not be 
confined to America. It is not, indeed, even now. The overweighted 
peoples of Europe begin to see that the wars supposed to be in their in- 
terest have been really in the interest of a monarch, or a dynasty, or of 
a privileged class. The upholders of the old régzme strive, of course, to 
prevent common-sense views from becoming popular ; but the light has 
begun to shine through the cracks in despotism’s doors. 








THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. I]. 

NOTHER SOURCE of popularity and influence to the Episcopal 

Church is the theological breadth permitted by its general policy. 
The notion that a Church is a school of theology, and that theological 
opinions are a true test of Church standing, was invented, according to 
Professor RITSCHL of Gottingen, by the Socinians. From them it has 
spread to other Protestant bodies, and has acquired a currency which 
seems to many to put it above all question. Opinions about the Bible, 
the atonement, about justification, the future of the impenitent,—all of 
them matters of theological science, rather than central to the Christian 
faith,—have been exalted to the same level with the old creeds of united 
Christendom. The great truths of historical Christianity have been con- 
founded with the interpretations put upon them in the schools of the- 
ology, and confessions elaborate enough to serve as summaries of 
dogmatic theology have been made the basis of clerical standing in the 
Churches. This the Episcopal Church has avoided. It is true that in 
the Thirty-Nine Articles she has declarations of belief elaborate enough 
on some points; but the terms of subscription to these are so general, 
and the avoidance of recently-disputed points in the Articles is so 
notable, that whoever can find himself at home in the two primitive 
creeds can obtain admission to her ministry; and even of these two the 
public use of the Nicene Creed hitherto has been optional, while that 
ascribed to ATHANASIUS has not been required at all. 

As a consequence, in the Episcopal Church there is room for a larger 
variety of theological opinion than in any other. High Church, Low 
Church and Broad Church dwell together, if not in unity, at least in 
mutual toleration of everything but extravagance. New ideas, new 
drifts of thought, find a welcome denied them elsewhere; and the 
problems of theological science, while freely discussed, are not exalted 
into terms of fellowship. The critics of the Church find much fault with 
this state of things, but it is not a source of weakness with the public 
generally. It is involved in the very idea of a Church, and, indeed, it 
exists more or less in all the Churches. In every American religious 
body, there is a Right and a Left wing,—a High and a Low Church 
party,—a Conservative and a Liberal division. 

It is not indifference to these things that lays the Episcopal Church 


| 


| open to serious criticism. Her defects lie elsewhere. 








Once of the first and 
most serious arises from circumstances over which she might be said to 
have no control. It is a misfortune for a Church to be unduly popular 
with any particular social stratum, and to attract people to itself by other 
than religious considerations ; and this is the misfortune of the Episcopal 
Church. Of course, it is a very desirable thing that the Church should 
draw to itself all sorts and conditions of men. It is a good thing that even 
the most frivolous and least earnest should be brought into even the ex- 
ternal contact with spiritual realities which is involved in attendance on 
public worship. But a Church’s character and energies must depend in 
a great degree upon the average of its make-up; and when any Church 
brings into its membership a large percentage of those who contribute 
nothing to its spiritual force the result cannot but be a diminution of its 
energy for those good works which constitute a Church’s true vocation. 
That the Episcopal Church in our great cities is “ the correct thing,” is 
the Church of ‘‘society,’’ may be due in the first place to its position as 
the successor of the Church of England, and secondly to the attractions 
which are drawing so many educated people to its communion. But its 
effect is to enlist in its support an undue proportion of those who are 
pushing to get one branch higher on the social tree, and who find this 
connection one of the means of doingso. Asa consequence, itsmember- 
ship is greatest and has increased with most rapidity in the cities and the 
larger towns, where the rule of fashion is dominant. It is swollen by 
many whose preference for it cannot be traced to any of the things that 
constitute its legitimate attractions. People whose esthetic tastes would 
find no offence in a protracted meeting, who know nothing and care 
nothing for church history, who never thought enough about the subject 
to have an opinion on dogmatic, liturgic, or any other theology, gravitate 
to the Church where the X,’s, Y.’s and Z.’s of their social ambitions are to 
be found. How fast and how far the educational system of the Church 
moulds these people and their children into conformity with its character, 
must depend upon the circumstances of each case. But until the process 
is complete they must be dead logs in the stream. . 

Much more serious and direct is the responsibility of the Church for 
the absence of any effective discipline for its lay membership. In this 
respect, its inheritance from the Church of England has been injurious, 
not only to itself, but to the religious life of the whole country. In the 
English Church, discipline was administered nominally by the bishop’s 
courts; but their methods and code of law were so repugnant to the 
public feeling that they were allowed to lapse into oblivion. The Amer- 
ican Church cannot be said to have done anything to replace them. 
Even the discipline of her clergy depends upon a cumbersome and in- 
sufficient process, through which such offenders as Rev. Mr. COWLEY 
manage at times to slip, to the public disgust and that of the Church’s 
best members. For the Episcopalian layman, the only discipline is that 
of the public opinion of the community he lives in. He belongs to a 
Church which admonishes against sin by her services and her sermons, 
but which practically takes no cognizance of the sins committed by her 
baptized membership. Hence the popular but unfair description of her 
as “the Church which meddles neither with politics nor with religion.” 
Hence, also, her attractiveness to a large class of persons whose room 
under the circumstances would be preferable to their company. The 
man who has come into collision with Quaker, or Methodist, or Presby- 
terian, or even Roman Catholic, discipline, finds a peaceful home in the 
Episcopal Church, because she meddles with nobody, except in a very 
general way. Now if the New Testament be a guide in these things a 
sound discipline must be the mark of a Church after the Apostolic model. 
The place which discipline holds in the Pauline epistles, and the import- 
ance assigned it by such men as Bishop KEN and Bishop WILSON, are 
not in harmony with the practice of the Church which claims succession 
from PAUL through KEN and WILSON. We insist on this point, because 
it is of public importance. We area Christian country, but socially we 
are extemporized, rather than built up solidly. Public morals need every 
kind of support that the churches can give them. None of our churches, 
except, perhaps, the little body called Irvingites, are doing their full duty 
by the public in this regard. But where one Church ignores the fact 
that it owes any such duty to society it tends to lower the tone of all the 
rest. Human meanness and weakness plead for indulgence to the sin- 
ner, who will be “lost to the denomination”’ if he receive his deserts, 
and who needs but to step across the way to find rest and refuge in the 
most respectable surroundings. We do not believe that the gains to the 
Episcopalian body from this neglect are large, or that they actually furnish 
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a motive to continue it. 
number of persons directly affected. 

Another serious defect in the Episcopal Church, and one closely re- 
lated to this, is the want of Church authority. In spite of its name, the 
Church is not governed by bishops nor even by its conventions, but by 
its vestries. It is a semi-Congregational system, with an episcopate fas- 
tened on at the top. The Episcopalian bishop exists to confer orders, dedi- 
cate churches, confirm children and preside at conventions, but not to 
govern the Church. He is treated with no especial deference, even by 
those who profess to make the most of the Episcopate. A rebellious 
movement as to the ritual may publicly insult and defy his authority. 
He has no more influence to allay party heats within a congregation 
than any other clergyman. He cannot interfere until his aid is asked 
by one party to a quarrel. He then must proceed by a court which 
is constructed to prevent his judgment acquiring any preponderance. 
He has no voice in the assignment of his clergy to their places; he 
may confer orders, but unless a church vestry confirms his act the 
priest he has ordained can obtain ho field of labor. In fine, he has no 
diocese, but only a local group of churches which have fenced themselves 
carefully against him, and which seem never to ask his advice or invoke 
his authority, but at the last extremity. Now, whatever may be said for or 
against Episcopacy in a general way, it does furnish a means for the so- 
lution of one of the most difficult problems in American church life,—the 
assignment of the ministry to its work. Only the Roman Catholic and the 
Methodist Churches have solved that problem. With all the rest it is a 
matter of constant friction and annoyance. An Episcopal authority which 
should reach to this would give the minister a far higher and safer posi- 
tion than when he comes at the call of a church or vestry. He could 
speak with a disinterested authority and a directness which are forbidden 
by the mercantile arrangements which prevail in nearly all the churches, 
and which only great grace on both sides can prevent from being a source 
of disorder and disorganization. 

Lastly, the exclusive claims of the Episcopal Church are altogether 
out of keeping with her liturgical rigidity. The High Church party, now 
a majority of the body, claim that Episcopacy is necessary not only to 
the well-being but to the very being of a Christian Church. They donot 
make any such claim for their or any form of worship. Except, perhaps, 
(1) the formulze of absolution, (2) those employed in baptism and (3) in 
consecrating the elements of the other sacrament, and (4) the words of 
ordination, everything in the liturgy, as we understand the High Church 
view, is optional and liable to change by the Church’s authority. With 
these four essentials, any form of words, prescribed or extemporaneous, 
might be united without any essential defect. The forms associated with 
them in the American prayer-book are non-essential, although, perhaps, 
—inthe High Churchman’s view,—better in keeping with them than any 
others which could be devised. But in the Episcopal Church these non- 
essentials of worship are bound up with the essentials of a Church, so 
that the latter cannot be had without the former. ‘No liturgy, no episco- 
pate,” is her rule for every Christian congregation in the land. If High 
Churchmen really believed in their own claims, they would not endure 
this strong contradiction between their profession and their practice. It 
is they who would be the loudest in demanding such a change in the 
rubrics as would leave, let us say, a congregation of Methodist training to 
worship in the forms in which they have been educated, protracted meet- 
ings and class-meetings not excepted, provided they put themselves 
under that ecclesiastical jurisdiction which would constitute them a true 
Church. So long as this relaxation is refused, the public will be justified 
in believing that intellectual, social and ezsthetical exclusiveness is the 
essence of High Churchmanship, and the exclusive claims of the Epis- 
copate an unessential appendage to it. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 


Fo many kind remarks concerning the appearance and contents of 
the last number of THE AMERICAN, which began a new volume and 
entered upon the fourth year of publication, we return our due acknowl- 
edgments. In so far as we think they were deserved and so sincerely 
bestowed, they are an encouragement and an assistance. THE AMERI- 
CAN, we can truthfully say, has made and is making an honest effort to 
achieve success on what it believes and good people generally consider 
worthy and honorable lines. It has no debts to anybody of any sort, and 
owes no allegiance in any direction that interferes with devotion to the 
general welfare. The last number, it may be added, was not out of the 
usual order as to its contents, no extraordinary effort being made to in- 
crease their attractiveness. 
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Mr. Henry C. LEA has addressed a letter to the president of Com- 
mon Council (Philadelphia,) on the subject of the city’s supply of water, 
strongly representing the deficiencies of the present system, and partic- 
ularly insisting that the Water Department's net revenues, instead of 
being diverted as now to the aid of the general treasury of the city, 
should be used for the development of the Department’s own operations. 
Mr. LEA could not do a more appropriate service, and it would be hard 
to overstate the present deficiencies of the water service. The city 
charges for what it does not furnish. The water supply of Philadelphia 
is now neither abundant nor good. As Mr. LEA remarks, experience 
proves that of the openings for which householders are charged, and 
from which the city pretends that water will flow, ‘fully twenty-five or 
thirty per cent, either furnish no water, or furnish it so fitfully and insuffi- 
ciently that no reliance is to be placed on them.”’ Yet the revenues of 
the Water Department for the present year were $1,425,000, with running 
expenses of but $611,000, and for 1884 the receipts are estimated at 
$1,725,000, and the expenses at $625,000, leaving a net profit of $1,100,000. 


IF Philadelphia is ever to achieve the magnificent destiny within her 
reach, says Mr. LEA, it can only be through a wise provision for such 
primary necessities of modern life as water. This, of course, is true. 
But what is the difficulty? Not that people do not know the water supply 
to be bad; for they do know it. They complain bitterly of the quality of 
the water, Many will not drink it. The bottled ‘table waters’’ from 
foreign springs are enormously used, and their use is steadily increasing. 
During last summer, wagons peddling water said to come from springs 
and lakes in distant States were seen in the streets. The flow—v. ¢., the 
absence of flow,—from the faucets is simply ridiculous in many parts of 
the city, in view of the fact that property-owners are obliged to pay in 
advance for every faucet that is placed in their buildings. But all these 
things are well understood, and where is the remedy? The trouble at 
the foundation of all is the fact that the city’s revenues are insufficient, 
and that the indisposition to put the tax-rate above its already high mark 
prevents City Councils from increasing it. The water supply ought to be 
better, both in quantity and kind, but large sums of money are necessary 
for the improvement. And the great work necessary is to get this money. 
If the State’s treasury were relieved, the city’s easily might be; and this 
is the real key to the situation. 


A PART of the Germantown bi-centennial celebration in Philadelphia 
was a concert at the Academy of Music on the evening of Saturday, 
and one of the features of this was an excellent address, reviewing the 
historical details of the occasion, by S. W. PENNYPACKER, Esq. No one 
has done so much of a precise and trustworthy character in tracing the 
origin and progress of the early German migration to Pennsylvania, as 
Mr. PENNYPACKER, if we except only Professor SEIDENSTICKER, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, whose labors in the same field have been 
guided by fine intelligence and an intimate sympathy with and knowl- 
edge of the subject. Mr. PENNYPACKER’S address, briefly reviewing the 
prominent facts, as was necessary for such an occasion, dwelt with em- 
phasis on those that are most important, and altogether was a very 
worthy effort. We should remark upon it simply that if prepared for a 
different purpose than as part of the enthusiasm of a bi-centenary it 
might be open to criticism as overstating somewhat the magnitude and 
consequence of the early German immigration into Pennsylvania. This 
is well deserving of remembrance, and it must have its due place in any 
accurate history; but it need not be increased at the expense of PENN or 
his immediate company, the Friends. It was the great merit of the 
whole Pennsylvania undertaking that it was so broad and kindly that a 
variety of classes were attracted to work in it, side by side. 


In the course of a lecture in Edinburgh last month, Father STEVEN- 
son told of his experiences among the archives in the Vatican Palace. 
The Historical MSS. Commission had placed the grant of money made 
for inquiries in Rome in the hands of a Roman Catholic peer; but as he 
had no success to report at the end of two years he was warned that un- 
less some action were taken the grant would be withdrawn. Father 
STEVENSON was then asked to undertake the task, and having done so 
he called on Cardinal ANTONELLI, who seemed amazed at the audacity of 
the request, and said that in the whole eighteen years of his secretaryship 
none such had been made. It was explained that the application was 
made in the interest of historical truth, and the Cardinal said that he 
would do what he could. Two other cardinals also interested themselves 
in the matter. Soon afterwards, he was very kindly received by Pius IX., 
and a little later ANTONELLI apprised him that the required permission 
was accorded. Up to that time, only the Pope, the Secretary of State and 
the Keeper of the Archives were allowed admission. The vast chamber 
was subdivided into small rooms, fitted with shelves full of papers. The 
catalogue, it was explained to him, was useless, inasmuch as NAPOLEON 
I. had all the papers sent to Paris, and they were on their return thrown 
in, helter-skelter. Father STEvENSON’s task became, therefore, in point 
of difficulty almost on a par with BERGENROTH’S at Simancas. 


THE forthcoming exhibition of native art at Calcutta promises to be 
extremely interesting, and has aroused considerable enthusiasm amongst 
the Empress VicToria’s East Indian subjects. Itseems to be largely due 
to the young Mahajarah of JEyPorE, one of the most important of native 
princes, who started the move by an exhibition in his own dominions. 
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Jeypore is specially renowned for its enamels, one of the finest speci- 
mens being the crutch on which a celebrated character used to lean when 
standing long in the presence of the Emperor of DELHI. It is thus 
described in an official report: “This splendid specimen of enamel, 
possibly the oldest and best in existence in India, was composed of small 
cylinders of gold fastened on a central core, with a crutch-handle of jade 
set with gems. Each cylinder was a separate study, chiefly of animal 
life, in which the birds and beasts, contrary to the present fashion, are 
boldly delineated in the purest and most glowing colors, outlined in gold; 
the opaque white, the azure and dark blues, and the reds, were especially 
remarkable, the red the more so, as it has.been supposed that it was not 
used so early in India as the days of AkBaAR.’’ Jeypore also produces 
exquisite carpets, and there are expectations of reviving a manufacture of 
splendid brocade for which it was once renowned. An exhibition engi- 
neered by a native prince is quite a novelty, even in India. 


THE Historical Society of Pennsylvania, which purchased several 
months ago the fine property at Thirteenth and Locust Streets,—the 
former residence of General ROBERT PATTERSON,—has been busy alter- 
ing and arranging it for the purposes of its library, reading-room, etc., 
and looks forward to occupancy in November. The subscriptions to the 
— fund reached the handsome sum of $60,813.20, given by three 

undred and forty-eight persons, in sums ranging from five dollars to two 
thousand. It is now the desire of the Society to fully complete the al- 
terations and suitably furnish the building, and for this purpose they 
appeal for an additional sum of twelve thousand dollars. The work of 
the Historical Society commands a continually-increasing public regard 
and approval, and it can hardly be doubted that the amount desired will 
be promptly forthcoming. 


THE horrors of the Channel passage between England and France 
cause a continual effort to secure their mitigation in some way. The 
tunnel project has been abandoned—for the present, at least,—under the 
apprehension that if constructed England would no longer be a tight 
little island, but a sort of annex to the Continent, from which hordes of 
invaders might at any moment pour through the tunnel; and in place of 
it there is now the ingenious suggestion that the Channel surface between 
Calais and Dover be continually oiled, and thus kept smooth and placid. 
It is estimated that a gallon of oil would oil an acre of water, anda 
thousand gallons would suffice for a square mile. A passage a mile 
broad would cost two hundred and fifty pounds sterling, and if it had to 
be renewed daily would make an expense of seventy-five thousand 
pounds sterling a year. Possibly, however, if once well greased, it might 
be unnecessary to renew the oil each day, and so the cost would be less. 
This is an amusing project, at least. It will probably not be regarded as 
more than a pleasantry; yet the correspondent of a leading London 
journal who urges it appears to be in earnest. 


PLAIN AMERICAN PEOPLE will begin to think, probably, that we are 
having something too much of “‘lordships.”’ Between the ‘‘ Lord’’ Chief 
Justice and the ‘“‘Lord”’ Bishop, and others of the genus, the burden 
is decidedly heavy. Nobody isa “lord” inthe United States of America; 
the order of society in which the name and the condition which it im- 
plies have their origin, does not exist here, and cannot; it has no legal 
or other recognition whatever. We have no interference to make with 
foreign countries that prefer to make “‘lords”’ of a few men, while they 
resign millions to misery; but it would be everyway more fit and more 
desirable to have the “‘lordship”’’ part laid aside when members of the 
class enter a country whose institutions are so entirely different and so 
completely antagonistic to the possession of such titles. For an eminent 
judge or a faithful bishop, we have all due respect, but not for fustian 
titles that signify arbitrary conditions of society and unequal rights in 
government. 


IN his address at the University dinner to the English Chief Justice 
on Tuesday, Dr. LE1Dy, whose fame has been that of an investigator de- 
voted to scientific truth, and at least doubtful of other forms of faith, 
was observed to conclude with an expression that seemed at least no- 
ticeable. ‘‘ Last, but not least,’’ he said, ‘“‘science is not in conflict with 
but has confirmed religion.” 


GRANT ALLEN, who in the face of FREEMAN and GREEN persists in 
telling the English that they are not an unmixed Teutonic or even an 
unmixed Aryan people, but a compound of many races, has had some 
recent evidence to sustain him. The Anthropometic Committee pre- 
sented to the recent meeting of the British Association its final report, 
giving details as to the height and weight of no less than fifty-three thou- 
sand persons, of both sexes and all ages, resident in different parts of 
Great Britain. These details show the general correspondence as to 
size of the different racial elements composing the British people, and 
Mr. ALLEN considers that they greatly strengthen the proof that very 
many of these, not only in Cornwall, Wales, Ireland, and the Scotch 
Highlands, but in parts of England, even the southeastern counties, are 
of Celtic, and even of earlier—neolithic,—origin. The earliest type were 
short, dark people, and these, resident in the island even before the 
Celts came, are not even Aryan. These, taking Cardiganshire, Radnor 
and Brecknock as their habitat, have an average height of 66.59 inches 
for men. “In the most purely Saxon counties, apart from either 
Anglian, Danish or Welsh admixture, such as Sussex, Berks and Oxford, 





the average height rises to 67.22 inches. The largely Scandinavian folk 
of Shetland, Caithness, the Yorkshire coast, and Lincolnshire, attain to a 
mean of 68.32 inches. But the almost unmixed Anglians of Lothian, 
Northumberland and Norfolk reach the still higher average of 68.73 
inches. The tallest men in the whole island are the Lowland Scots of 
the sea-board; they attain the general height of 5 feet, 9% inches in 
Pictish Kirkcudbright, Cymric Ayr, and Wigton, and the Anglian 
Lothians and Berwick. On the other hand, the shortest men are found 
in the counties already much suspected of Celtic and neolithic blood,— 
Herts, Middlesex and Surrey (the border-land of the West Saxons, 
Kentish men, and East Saxons, including the Weald, where we are 
expressly told the Welsh took refuge); the half Cymric counties of 
Shropshire, Hereford, Monmouth and Gloucester; the late-conquered 
district of Wiltshire; the West Welsh shire of Somerset ; and the pure 
Welsh tract of Glamorgan and Caermarthen.”’ 





PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY'S FEEBLENESS. 


ROM a private letter written to the editor of THE AMERICAN by a 

correspondent in Kentucky, we extract a portion as part of that 
weight of public opinion which is always worth getting on great subjects. 
After speaking of the remarks in these columns, a week ago, on the 
question whether the Republican party was expiring, as the Whig and 
Federalist parties did, because incapable of grasping and dealing with 
the public questions of the time, our correspondent says : 


“‘ But two years ago, there was a State election held in Ohio, and Republican. 
ism had a walk-over. There was nct opposition enough raised to create a neces- 
sity for testing its speed or its bottom. A Governor elected, if not by common 
consent, at least by common acqu‘escence, and a majority of members of the Leg- 
islature amounting to more than two-thirds, both in House and Senate, were the 
fruits of this easily-achieved conquest. And now where is it? ‘Going, going, 
gone!’ as the auctioneers have it when a lot of personalty passes from the mezm 
to the ¢m under the hammer. Surely, a somewhat sad and rather sudden 
change! Passing strange that this whilom powerful and dominant organization— 

“« «Should in a trice of time 
Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
So many folds of favor.’ 

«The Republican party is, and has been for some two years, affected with a 
clear case of ‘dry rot;’ so dry that it has Hudibrastically determined neither to 
wet its own whistle nor let anyone else, white or colored, Hibernian, Teuten or 
Anglo-American, wet his. Such, at least, is the vague apprehension concerning 
it entertained by many who are disposed to drink or manufacture as a beverage 
anything stronger than cold water,—an apprehension intensified in proportion to 
its vagueness. It is idle to deny that, whether true or false, such alarm exists; 
for the result of the late elections affords demonstration enough on this point. In- 
quiry would be better aimed when directed to an investigation of that mousing 
statesmanship which permitted its existence. 

“The fleetest courser that ever trod the turf may be so handicapped and 
weighted down as to be beaten bya dray-horse. Why handicap a great party 
which has given abundant and imperishable evidences of its patriotism and virtue ? 
What was best and loftiest in our American character—yea, in human nature 
itself, prompted an early attachment, and should continue to prompt a continued 
and unflinching devotion, to it. We have often heard the siren song of those who 
deprecate a glory which they inwardly hate,—that this party was a mere war con- 
cern, and should have died out with our late unpleasantness. That unpleasant- 
ness, we believe, is not so dead yet as most persons are prone to imagine. The 
next generation will have to take the place of the present one before that portion 
of the Democratic party which makes up the ‘solid South’ will cease to anathe- 
matize Union soldiers and Union men as Abraham Lincoln’s hirelings and Aboli- 
tionists. But be that as it may, the Republican party did not die at Appomattox. 
It did not cease to exist with the adoption of the Constitutional amendments 
equalizing all men before the law; nor with specie resumption; nor with the 
advent of a prosperity greater than the country had ever hitherto witnessed. And 
as to a continuance of its lease on vitality it has nothing to fear from an applica- 
tion of that Darwinian test which inculcates ‘ survival of the fittest.’ 

«« But there are multitudes in the land who will concur with you in rebuking 
that pseudo statesmanship, now unfortunately but too prevalent in the Republican 
party, which has lost Ohio and is likely to effect no good result in other States, 
Errors which would have been sufficient to have hurled from power the dominant 
party a dozen times over in Ohio, are being committed every year in Kentucky ; 
yet that good State is and is likely to remain overwhelmingly Democratic. 
Better things are to be expected of Republicanism, and consequently its errors 
are more severely criticised.” 








RECENT GERMAN BOOKS. 


ERMAN BOOKS on all subjects accumulate so quickly that one can 
G hardly keep abreast of them. The last month’s importations are 
particularly rich. In Semitic studies, we have the ninth edition of Gese- 
nius’s ‘ Hand-Worterbuch,” succeeding the eighth edition by the space 
of five years. Yet even in that short time Assyriology has considerably 
changed the face of Hebrew etymology and lexicography. The knowledge 
of the geography of Palestine has also, thanks to the London Society, ad- 
vanced materially, and the editors do well in placing ‘‘ Dies diem docet” 
on the cover, as the motto of Semitic scholars. Along with the celebrated 
names of Miihlau and Volck, we find those of Fleischer, Delitzsch, Noel- 
deke and Dillman, all of whom have assisted in making this volume the 
standard Hebrew dictionary. Dr. Herman Guthe gives an interesting 
account of excavations made in Jerusalem at the instance of the German 
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society for the investigation of Palestine. There is a large body of tra- 
ditions, both in and out of the Talmud, bearing on the interpretation of 
passages in the Bible, and ‘‘ Midrasch Rabba”’ is probably the best col- 
lection of these traditions. Dr. August Wiinsche has translated into Ger- 
man ‘“‘ Midrasch Debarim Rabba,”’ that portion of the traditions which re- 
lates to Deuteronomy. These legends make interesting reading, if we 
but bear in mind that they are to be taken as homiletics, rather than as 
rigid interpretations of the text. Hinrich of Leipzig has issued a small 
Egyptian glossary, by Dr. Oscar von Lemm ; and Ludwig von Sybel con- 
tributes a critical study of Egyptian ornaments to the growing science of 
Egyptology. 

Classical philology is not behindhand ; indeed, vigorous work in one 
department only appears to make the others more active. There are 
two numbers of a study in Latin grammar, the first on the verb, the sec- 
ond on particles and conjunctions. Professor Herman Reinhard has 
edited a superb edition of ‘‘Czesar.”. The maps and illustrations are 
handsomely executed, and are larger and more numerous than the usual 
illuminations of the texts of the classics. From Leipzig come a new 
edition of Xenophon’s ‘‘Institutio Cyri,” by Hug; the fifth volume of 
the ‘‘ Poetz Latini Minores,” by Baehrens; new editions of Aristotle, of 
Euclid, and a selection of Plato’s ‘ Dialogues.’’ Englebrecht publishes 
studies in Terence, and Paucker a supplement to a Latin lexicon. Dr. 
Dieterici has translated from the Arabic the so-called “Theology” of 
Aristotle, and Peter has collected fragments of Roman history from many 
Latin and Greek sources. Carl Bruch publishes the translation of a 
selection of Euripides’s tragedies, and Schmelzer has annotated Plato’s 
“‘Dialogues.”’ Karl Sittel has written a history of Greek literature to 
Alexander the Great, and W. A. Ditto ‘‘ Horace and His Time.” 

In science, the number of works is simply overwhelming. We have 
a ‘Catechism of Psychology,” by Kirchner, and a work on throat 
diseases by Dr. Rudolf Stanelli. Dr. Adolf Striimpell’s ponderous work 
on the ‘‘ Pathology and Therapeutics of Internal Diseases,” is more than 
offset by Gegenbaur’s one thousand pages of ‘‘Human Anatomy.” A 
complete list of plants used in medicine, and a series of papers published 
by the Zoélogical Museum of the University of Breslau, a hand-book of 
physiology by Schulz, and studies on the metamorphoses of some insects 
by Arthur Meyer, Schneider’s work on the development of the egg, 
Orth’s on ‘Pathological Anatomy,” and Dr. Kayser’s on ‘‘Spectrum 
Analysis,’’ complete this long list of medical and scientific works. 

Electricity is a separate department, and the electric railway, with the 
applications of electricity to military service, to signals on railways, and 
to clocks, are each treated at great length. But withal the German 
scholars have found time for both literary and religious studies. First 
in literary studies comes a volume entitled ‘‘The History of English 
Literature,” bearing the imprint of ‘‘ Leipzig, 1884.”’ It is a work which 
bears upon its face the stamp of thoroughness, and does not, like many 
of its class, pass hurriedly over American literature. It would be a 
revelation to many Americans, were they to see how much of our poetry 
has been translated into German, A German version of ‘‘Thanatopsis”’ 
is followed by “Plain Language from Truthful James,” in the original. 
“Mark Twain” earns a hearty encomium for his ‘‘ Tramp Abroad,” 
more especially for his appendix on the German language and his de- 
scription of the universities. Even his “On the Mississippi” finds a 
place in this history. The article on Poe is enthusiastic. Longfellow is 
praised, but distinctly declared inferior to Poe, his fault being that ‘‘he 
never surprises us.’’ Believers in Whittier as the national poet will won- 
der at the criticism on ‘‘Maud Muller”: ‘Could not all this refer to 
Swabia, as well as to Pennsylvania?’’ The studies in literature include 
the sixth volume of a new edition of Goethe’s dramas, and an annotated 
edition of the ‘‘Beowulf Epic,” by Herman Wéoller. There is also in 
English an analysis of ‘‘ Classic English Plays,” including Ralph Royster 
Doyster, Shakespeare, Sheridan, and Goldsmith’s ‘“‘She Stoops to Con- 

uer.”” 
. In theology, we have a work on the relation of speculative theology to 
religious history, by Gloatz; a pamphlet on the Diet of Worms, by Jansen; 
and a volume entitled ‘“‘The General Bearing of Religion,’’ by Delfy. 
Social methods and political economy are treated by Dr. Menger, and 
Beybohn has translated from the Russian a work on international law. 
CA. 








AT THE YEAR'S END. 
IGHT dreams of day, and winter seems 
In sleep to breathe the balm of May. 
These dreams are true anon ; but they, 
The dreamers, then, alas! are dreams. 


Thus, while our days the dreams renew 
Of some forgotten sleeper, we, 

The dreamers of futurity, 

Shall vanish when our own are true. 


Baltimore, Ma. JouN¢B. Tass. 








ART. 
THE TEMPLE COMPETITION AT THE ACADEMY. 


N° more important exhibitions are held during the year than those of 
the Pennsylvania Academy; for none offer better opportunities of 
comparing one year with another, and of noting such progress as is made 





and such tendencies as are developed in a period that can hardly be re- 
garded in any other light than that of a formative and transitional one for 
American art. For while it is undoubtedly true that the few very strong- 
est of the new men prefer to exhibit with the Society of American Artists 
in Madison Square, or in the still more exclusive atmosphere of one or 
two Boston clubs, and although the painters who have accomplished most 
in the past are for the larger part still faithful to the National Academy, a 
fair sprinkling of the work of both classes is pretty sure to be found on 
the walls of the Pennsylvania Academy, whose magnificent galleries af- 
ford facilities for the exhibition of large pictures which are much superior 
to anything that either of the other cities has to offer. More important 
still is the liberal policy adopted by the Academy toward American art- 
ists residing abroad, from whom it manages to obtain a much better 
representation every year than any other institution in the country. 

More than the usual interest attaches, however, to the exhibition 
which is to open on the 29th of this month, from the fact that it is to be 
made the occasion of the Temple competition in historical painting, 
which is open to all American artists, whether residing at home or abroad. 
To speak candidly of this, it must be said that some of the conditions 
which attend the competition can hardly be regarded in any other light 
than that of mistakes, and, as far as promoting the production of any 
very remarkable contributions to American historical painting is con- 
cerned, there can be very little doubt that it will be no more successful 
than similar competitions for public monuments, in the shape of buildings 
or statues, usually are. 

It was a mistake, in the first place, to exclude artists from the jury 
who are to award the prizes ; for artists are not less jealous of their right 
to be tried by a jury of their peers than other people, and there can be 
no doubt that the announcement in so many words that such an exclu- 
sion was to be made contained for many of them much that was far 
from inspiring, if not positively offensive. Again, it was certainly a 
mistake to make it one of the conditions that the prize of three thousand 
dollars for the best work offered should also buy the picture, just as it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the owner of a valuable horse would 
enter him for a race in which the sacrifice of the horse was to be the 
penalty for winning “‘first money ;” for no painter whose time is worth 
anything can afford to paint for three thousand dollars such a picture as 
the one that wins the Temple prize ought to be, and men with reputa- 
tions at all secure are thus at the very outset debarred from the 
competition. 

Still, mistakes or not, the competition will be important and interest- 
ing as being one of the first serious attempts to foster a school of Ameri- 
can historical painting in a quarter from which the real inspiration, be- 
cause most substantial encouragement, of such a school, if it is ever to 
arise, must really come. For the artist, like everybody else, works for 
those who employ him, and it is, after all, their wants, much more than 
any preferences or aspirations of his own, that determine the kind and 
even the quality of the service he performs. So simple a statement 
would need no explanation or argument, but for two misconceptions 
concerning art which seem to be widely prevalent and extremely popular. 
One is that the artist is somehow separated from his fellow creatures of 
different and perhaps lesser endowments, by tastes and impulses which 
they cannot understand, much less share; that he lives at best a kind of 
life that is not like other men’s, and has, on the whole, a pretty hard 
time of it in this prosaic and unsympathetic world. The other, which is 
like the 4rst, is that all really good and high art is produced in a kind of 
spontaneous and unsought way, more, perhaps, because the artist could 
not help it than for any other reason, so that the outer world of patrons 
and admirers, Philistines anyway, can never have any real part in it, 
either by influencing its creation or by sharing its accomplishment. 

As a matter of fact, artists live, and feel, and work, very much like 
other people; are inspired by very similar motives, and succeed, if they 
do succeed, by the exercise of abilities which would in all probability have 
brought success in any other calling. Especially are they for the most 
part very good business men, far too shrewd and sensible to paint things 
which nobody wants, and for which there is not a reasonable prospect of 
their being fairly paid. And it would be a pity, indeed, if it were not so, 
and if, on the contrary, a work of art in proportion to its worth were to be 
looked upon as representing the experience or as celebrating the emotion 
of one man, instead of many men; of all men, if you will. 

Every competition of this kind is interesting for the light it throws on 
the question of what kind of art is really wanted, and how much it is 
wanted. It is valuable in just the degree that it helps the public to 
realize what its own wants are, and the artists to see what kind of work 
is sought after and rewarded. The present one will doubtless be voted 
a failure by a good many people, because it has not called into existence 
something that would almost amount toa national school of historical 
painting. Such a judgment would be unfair. The prizes offered have 
encouraged perhaps half a dozen young, and talented, and ambitious, 
artists to undertake works the execution of which will in itself amount 
almost to an education for them, but which would not have been under- 
taken, except for such encouragement. Moreover, it will very likely 
establish with a good deal of clearness the claims of more than one 
young painter to a different place from any that has been accorded 
him before, whose abilities might be very exceptional, but whose work 
might easily enough be annually overlooked in the crowd of common- 

lace — whose trivialness of aim, at least, it would probably 
ave shared. 

Let us hope, indeed, that the competition will do more than this; that 
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( will indicate the way in which art of the higher kind is to become pos- 
sible in America; and, partial as its immediate success may seem to be, 
that it will render substantial service in solving the problems on whose 
solution the development of a national school clearly depends. 


Nores.—Rev. E. L. Magoon, D. D., has presented to the Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women twenty-two copies of the Italian masters, 
from Giotto to Domenichino, chronologically illustrating the marvels of 
Italian art. Mr. Magoon in a prefatory note to the catalogue says: 
‘‘Expert copyists were first employed to reproduce in cabinet size the 
drawing and color of each masterpiece; then Kellerhoven of Paris pub- 
lished the brilliant aggregate as they now appear. A large French folio 
in the library of this institution contains a monograph on each master, 
with admirable descriptions of his extant works.’-————Mr. Prosper L. 
Senat has been painting pictures out-of-doors this summer, instead of 
merely taking notes and sketches. He has used larger surfaces, twenty 
by thirty-six for the most part, and has carried each subject as far as 
practicable in the open, with the intent of making a finished picture of 
each study. This is a costly way of working, as it exhausts the artist's 
material; but it gives unique value to each picture, leaving the fresh 
strength of the copy from nature in the carefully-finished work of the 
studio. There is to be a special exhibition of Mr. Senat’s works in the 
Hazeltine galleries, opening on Wednesday, the 24th inst., and continu- 
ing one week. The catalogue will comprise some thirty pictures and 
studies in oil, and nearly as many water colors.— Mr. George C. 
Lambdin has removed his studio to the artists’ floor of the Baker Build- 
ing, his class-room being across the hall,—very pleasant and desirable 
quarters. Mr. Lambdin has recently been devoting especial attention to 
portraiture, and is attaining a high place in this domain of art. 





REVIEWS. 
“ THE PRINCESS” IN HOLIDAY FORM* 

\ ESSRS. OSGOOD & CO. have published for their holiday book of 
4 this year Tennyson's “Princess.’’ Their choice is a happy one, 
for this is and always will be for many years the Laureate’s principal 
poem. Contemporaries consider a poet's work as a whole; later gener- 
ations, when language and associations have changed, select from his 
works their favorite poems, and let others pass. And it is not impossible 
that a time will come when “ The Princess ”’ will, as having the distinctive 
marks of nineteenth century culture, be more esteemed than it now is, 
though only as a characteristic curiosity in art; for it combines the Ital- 
ian influence, which has ever been strong in England, or that of Dante 
and partly of Boccaccio, with the true, healthy inspiration of that moral 
nature which has always been equally English. Had we space wherein 
to describe the different elements which make upthe poem, we might set 
this forth very strongly; as it is, it will be a pleasant work to carry on 
while reading it, like a musical accompaniment to a song. 

Now, in addition to its intrinsic merits, ‘‘ The Princess" receives new 
charms at the hands of Messrs. Osgood & Co. It is a cachet of excellence 
in a work to become a gift-book. ‘This is the nobility of standard fame, 
but noblesse oblige,—nobility has its duties,—and one of these is to be al- 
ways well dressed and in grand style before the public; that is to say, 
the gift-book must be elegantly illustrated, beautifully bound and printed. 
Therefore this edition, as coming from publishers who pride themselves 
on providing proper apparel for literary lords and ladies, is, as the French 
say, de luxe. No pains or expense have been spared to make the volume 
attractive. The paper is excellent, the typography admirable, and the 
cover, with its forest of spears in appropriate proximity to a medizaval 
castle, is an ind"cement to open the book. Mr. A. V. S. Anthony has 
had the supervision of the drawings and engravings, as he had of those 
in ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake"’ and ‘Lucile,’ and he has secured the ser- 
vices of many of the best-known American artists. In justice, we give 
their names; the drawings are by F. S. Church, F. Dielman, Harry 
Fenn, Mary Hallock Foote, A. Fredericks, A. B. Frost, E. H. Garrett, W. 
St. J. Harper, L. S. Ipsen, G. Perkins, H. Sandham, F. B. Schell, and J. 
D. Woodward; the engravings are by John Anthony & Son, A. V. 5S. 
Anthony, W. B. Closson, W. J. Dana, A. Gannon, G. E. Johnson, W. H. 
Morse, Russell & Richardson, H. E. Sylvester, W. M. Tenney, E. H. 
Tichenor, A. J. Whitney, and Henry Wolf. In such a variety, as the 
reader may anticipate, merit ranges from “fair to first-rate,’’ and that 
there is more of the former from a highly critical standpoint is due partly 
to the fact that artists are so overworked nowadays that they have not 
time to always produce their best, and partly to a peculiar characteristic. 
The illustrations are all of a school which has been of late years closely 
criticised ; in fact, the last work of art which we have opened, Moody’s 
‘*Lectures on Art,”’ discusses it. It is the school in which effort is made 
to achieve photographic minuteness, in which wood-engraving or patent 
processes imitate steel or line, and in which the action of a garden party 
is given in a three-inch square. 

Much of the finest work will be found among the landscapes. There 
is a modestly unsigned picture on page 96, of the Prince and Princess in 
the woods, and another on page 156, of the field running “flat to the gar- 
den wall,” which are to be ranked with the very best in the book. Both 
are full of true feeling and genuine appreciation of nature. Garrett has 
some excellent work, though perhaps nothing quite so good as his contri- 
butions to the illustrated edition of Aldrich’s poems. He has been 


* “ The Princess.’” By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
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particularly happy in his rendering of the ‘‘ golden woods"’ of the swallow 
flying south (page 110). The whole picture is flooded with sunlight. Harper 
and Dielman have contributed the best figure drawings. That of the 
‘sweet girl graduates "’ (page 29,) of the former calls for special notice. 
The effect of the faces of the two principal figures, clear and distinct 
against the light background, is novel iad very good. In his picture of 
Psyche lying in the tent, ‘‘all her fair length stretched upon the ground,” 
Dielman has made the prostrate form expressively lifeless, the utter fem- 
inine abandonment being in striking contrast to the swords, shields and 
battle-axes which surround her. He has also been successful in his treat- 
ment of the scene where the fair young advocates of woman's rights are 
flying in true womanly trepidation before an unknown and unseen enemy. 
The light upon the upturned faces is strong, and the wood-cutting good 
and open, and more in the large English style, much of the usual cross- 
hatching being dispensed with and plenty of white paper left. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the frontispiece, which is also by Dielman, and 
which is the most important picture in the book, is not so well engraved. 
The flesh in the face is spoiled, the modelling cut out, and the whole pic- 
ture has a washed-out look, so that it is almost impossible to decide 
whether its weakness is entirely the fault of the engraver. Church has 
one of his pretty little conceits on page 67,—a girl caressing a fawn,—but 
it has not the strength which as a rule distinguishes the work of this artist. 
There is good decorative drawing in Ipsen’s Celtic designs, and in some 
of his other ornaments and tail-pieces. 

While the illustrations are, as a whole, not quite equal to those in 
“Lucile’’ and ‘The Lady of the Lake,” ‘The Princess”’ will undoubt- 
edly be a favorite holiday book of the year. We welcome this reprint 
of a work which will always find readers, as every classic must, and which 
has the exceptional merit of being one which as a gift is complimentary, 
both to the receiver and giver. 


THE STORY OF ROLAND. By James Baldwin, Author of ‘The Story of 

Siegfried." New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

In ‘“‘ The Story of Roland” the legends of Charlemagne and his pala- 
dins, so often the theme of romancers and poets, are drawn as far as pos- 
sible into a continuous narrative adapted to juvenile readers, and there 
are added explanatory notes and a preface which will aid the youthful 
audience to which they are addressed to discriminate between the Charle- 
magne of history and the mythical figure of the great emperor around 
which such clouds of fable and romance have gathered. The legends 
from which ‘‘ The Story of Roland” is constructed, have been brought 
from many sources, ranging from the rude romances of the eleventh cen- 
tury to the polished poems of Ariosto and Boiardo in the fifteenth. Among 
such varying versions, French, English, German and Italian, much room 
for liberty of choice is allowed, and the necessity of adapting the story to 
a juvenile audience has, perhaps, been the chief restricting influence. It 
is to be regretted that much which is lost by this discrimination is precisely 
those best-known and most highly poetical passages which are the inspi- 
ration of the “ Orlando Innamorato” and ‘‘ Orlando Furioso”’ of the Italian 
poets. In reducing the unhappy passion of the hero for Ange/ica to a 
mildly Platonic devotion, the madness of Ro/and appears due to nothing 
more tragical than a fever or a sunstroke. There is another omission 
more unaccountable in the concluding scene of the battle between Ro/and 
and Agvican,—the touching and beautiful passage of the baptism of the 
dying heathen king by his repentant conqueror. We regret also the 
preference given to Turold’s ancient lay above the vigorous and noble 
poem of Pulci, in the narration of the Battle of Roncesvaux. We can ill 
afford to lose that mighty death-blast which burst asunder the hero’s horn, 
at which birds dropped dead from the sky and the whole Saracen army 
drew back in terror; nor better spare the story of how the dying Over 
and the half-dying Ao/and together clove a street through the fearful press 
of their foes. But we have no desire to be hypercritical, and admit that the 
story as here told is well adapted to the youthful readers for whom it is 
chiefly intended. The names of the paladins are generally given in the 
French form, instead of the Italian, and Ro/and and O/tver are really 
preferable to Or/ando and Udivieri; it is more difficult to recognize 
Rinaldo and Ruggiero under the names of Rezno/d and Roger. 

IN THE CARQUINEZ Woops. Bret Harte. Boston: Heughton, 

Mifflin & Co. 

Bret Harte’s latest book contains all the qualities which have adorned 
and defaced its predecessors. In general conception, scenic description, 
dramatic force of situation, and distinctness of characterization, it is very 
felicitous. The art with which the reader is made to appreciate the 
flavors of the redwood forest, and is compelled to realize the strong indi- 
viduality of each of the prominent personages in the story, is subtle and 
dexterous. No one can read the book without a vivid realization of the 
actuality of the woods, and without gaining an impression that these 
people in whose doings and misdoings he is interested are genuine 
people. This kind of work is the work of genius; but such an admis- 
sion, accompanied as it must be by feelings of admiration of the power of 
the artist, may be followed by an expression of the belief that such 
creative power might be employed in producing more agreeable subjects 
than those that are included in this volume. 

As is usual with him, Mr. Harte has made all of the sinners saints 
and the saints sinners. The chief representative of religion in the story, 
a clergyman, is an unprincipled scoundrel, and the only virtuous woman 
is a detestable sneak. The real heroine, a woman who proves herself 
capable of lofty devotion and self-sacrifice, is a harlot who has fled from 
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civilized regions becau 
customed his readers to this crooked theory that the heroic virtues are 
found chiefly in the abandoned and the ruffianly, and that a profession 
of morality is always the outward and visible sign of inward and spiritual 
corruption ; but the proposition has not become more agreeable or more 
acceptable, because of the urgency and frequency with which it is offered. 
Nor are persons who dislike profanity likely to become reconciled to it 
by the fact that in this volume Mr. Harte displays almost fantastic in- 
genuity in arranging the blasphemous utterances of the miscellaneous 
scoundrels, male and female, who express their feelings in his pages. 
But those who want Mr. Harte’s good things must accept them as they 
come, in the company of his evil things; the jewel is to be found only in 
the swine’s snout. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

fine third volume of the last and finally revised edition of ‘ Bancroft’s 

History of the United States,’’ making one-half of the whole work 
in its new form, has now been issued (New York: D. Appleton & Co.). 
This volume begins with what Mr. Bancroft originally called ‘“‘ Epoch 
Second of the Revolutionary Period,’’ opening in 1763, when under 
Townshend and Grenville in Parliament the policy of taxation of the 
colonies was developed and the Navigation Law was rigidly enforced. 
rhis began the era of estrangement, and in this volume we trace the suc- 
cessive steps that led up to the crisis of 1774, when the English Ministry 
decided that a rebellion existed in America, and despatched General Gage 
to Boston. We need scarcely repeat that this new edition is every way 
admirable and satisfactory,—the type large and plain, the paper service- 
able. 

Two more volumes in the new ‘ Riverside’’ edition of Ralph Waldo 
i-merson’s works are added to the four heretofore issued (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.). These are “English Traits,’’ originally issued in 
1856, and ‘‘ The Conduct of Life,” which appeared four years later. The 
former is one of Emerson’s best-known books: it describes his observations 
in England in his visit of 1833, and that of 1847, when he went over to 
lecture. The second volume includes nine essays, presenting his acute, 
brilliant philosophizing on some of the most important topics of life,— 
‘Fate,’ “Power,” “Wealth,” “ Culture,’’ ‘‘ Behavior,” ‘‘ Worship,”’ etc. 
Che ‘‘ Riverside”’ is an excellent edition of Emerson. 


A very welcome addition to the ‘‘ Parchment Library’ (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.,) is an edition of Milton’s ‘‘ Sonnets,”’ with an intro- 
duction and notes by Mr. Mark Pattison. This appreciative and every- 
way competent editor gives us the evolution of the sonnet from the Italian, 
and has much that is interesting and valuable to say of the history and 
construction of this form of verse. Incidental remarks on the Shake- 
spearean sonnets are soundly critical ; while notes upon obscure passages 
in Milton, together with bibliographical and personal facts, leave nothing 
to be desired in the completeness of this edition. There have been 
many reproductions of these great poems, but none, it is safe to say, 
more satisfying to the book-lover than this edition of Mr. Pattison’s. As 
a specimen of elegant book-making, also, it is very noticeable. 


The Rev. Washington Gladden’s ‘‘ Christian League of Connecticut,”’ 
which attracted much attention in the pages 0f Zhe Century Magazine, 
has been issued in book form. It is not the history of an actual experi- 
ence, but a view of a happy state of things which might be realized, to hu- 
man seeming, if the division of Christianity into sects were not allwwed to 
neutralize their capacity for useful religious and benevolent work, by a 
co-operative effort. Mr. Gladden’s proposed methods of utilizing Christian 
labor seem entirely feasible; and certainly the end aimed at is one every 
way desirable. 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

TT! IE new monthly, Shakespeareana (New York: Leonard Scott & Co.), 

will have its first issue under date of November Ist. The cover 
bears the design of the window devised by Frederick Crowninshield, and 
placed in Harvard Memorial Hall by the Class of 54. The contents of 
the number include an article on the proposed examination of the tomb 
at Stratford, by William Leighton, Jr.; a very brief one, by Professor R. 
E. Thompson, on “ King Lear’s Arrangement with His Daughters ;’’ one 
by J. Parker Norris, on ‘‘ Portraits of Shakespeare ;’’ and others by 
Charlotte Porter, A. A. Adee, Professor W. T. Thorn, Professor Charles 
P, G. Scott, and Joseph Crosby. This venture will be watched with 
interest. It starts well and has one merit of importance,—that at only 
one dollar and a half a year it will not bear hard upon the limited and 
not always rich class of people who will be interested in the work it 
undertakes. 


The Rev. Dr. Deems fills two pages in Zhe Critic of October 20th 
with a defence of the Church against the charge of having persecuted 
Galileo for his scientific opinions. He calls his defence ‘‘ The True Story 
of Galileo.” 


Recalling how large a place Nast’s caricatures once occupied in the 
pages of Harper's Weekly, it seems a little odd now that he no longer 
contributes to it a single stroke of the pencil. But why is it that no one 
seems to fully take his place? Some of the “humorous” and satirical 
weeklies have very good cartoonists, though their effectiveness is of a 
coarse order. But the humor of Arthur Frost, for instance; why is it not 
available in a cartoon? On dit, by the way, that a very successful and 
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she has attempted murder. Mr. Harte has ac- | wealthy inventor, famous in the field of electrical work, has been ur 


Nast to undertake a new illustrated weekly in New York with a large 
capital,—say, a quarter of a million dollars. 


James R. Osgood & Co. will bring out in October ‘‘ John Greenleaf 
Whittier: A Biography,’ by Francis H. Underwood. Mr. Underwood 
has had the full consent of Mr. Whittier to this work. It contains much 
new matter about the poet, with many new verses and a bibliography 
This firm will also publish in October ‘‘ The Course of Empire; Being 
Outlines of the Chief Political Changes in the History of the World,” 
arranged by centuries, with illustrations by Charles G. Wheeler, autho: 
of ‘Familiar Allusions:’’ and ‘‘Schools and Studies,”’ a volume of 
essays on educational topics, by Rev. B. A. Hinsdale, editor of ‘Gar 
field’s Works.” 

An édition de luxe of Sterne’s ‘‘Sentimental Journey,” issued in Paris, 
has been imported by Mr. J. W. Bouton, New York.———Dr. Robert B. 
Joyce, author of ‘‘ Dierdré”’ and ‘ Blanid,”’ has lost his health, and has 


been obliged to give up his practice in Boston and to break up h 
home there. He has returned to Dublin, where he will live with hi 
brother, an official under the Government.——— The following announce 


ments are made by Harper & Bros.: ‘‘A Book of Sibyls,’’ essays on 
notable literary women, by Miss Thackeray; American editions of the 
“Life of Lord Bulwer Lytton,’’ prepared by his son; the ‘‘ Autobiography 
of Anthony Trollope; and ‘‘The Folk-Lore of Shakespeare,” by Mr. 
Thistleton Dyer.———TThe authorship of the anonymous novelin 7he Cen 
tury, ‘‘ The Bread-Winners,”’ excites as much curiosity as ever. AClev 

land despatch to the New York 77zbune says: ‘‘It is now stated upon the 
best authority that the author of the story is Frederick G. Mather, a son 
of S. H. Mather, cashier of the Cleveland Savings-Bank. Mr. Mather 
formerly lived in this city, but of late years has resided in Albany, where 
he is a newspaper correspondent. Previous to going to Albany, he was 
for two or three years assistant editor of the Binghamton Repud/ican.”’ 


The publishers of Godey's Lady's Book have issued a curious minia- 
ture reproduction of the October number, effected by one of the new 
phototype processes and designed for gratuitous distribution. The re- 
production is one-fourth the size of the original, but except in size is a 
copy of it in all respects; and despite the fineness of the type it can be 
read by a good eye without trouble. Miniature copies of newspapers are 
not uncommon, but this appears to have been the first movement towards 
reproducing a full number of a magazine by these novel processes. 


Coming so soon after the death of the Russian novelist, Alphonse 
Daudet’s reminiscences in the November Ceatury of ‘ Turgéneff in 
Paris,”’ and the full-page portrait painted from life for 7e Century, will 
have a special interest. Daudet was a member of the ‘‘ Club of Hissed 
Authors,” of which Flaubert and Turgéneff were the most conspicuous 
personalities. The anecdotes he tells throw light on the private character 
of Turgéneff, and on literary fellowship in Paris. When the paper was 
written, early last summer, Turgéneff was very ill, and Daudet describes 
his last visit to him at that time. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAGUE OF CONNECTICUT. By Washington Gladden. Pp. 192. 


$0.75. Zhe Century Company, New York. 
ANIMAL LiFk; BEING THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. By E. Perceval 
Wright, M.A.,M.D. Illustrated. Pp. 618. $2.50. Cassell & Co., New 


York. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE WIsDoM OF GOETHE; WITH A LisT oF CiraTions. By John Stuart Blackie. 
Pp. 255. $1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE CoTTAGE KITCHEN: A COLLECTION OF PRACTICAL AND INEXPENSIVE RE- 
CEIPTS. 3y Marion Harland. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

BIBLICAL STuDy: ITS PRINCIPLES, METHODS AND HiIsToryY. 
Augustus Briggs, D. D. Pp. 506. $2.50. Charles 
New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

BELINDA: A NoveL. By Rhoda Broughton. Pp. 460. 
Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

THE SONNETS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by Mark Pattison. “ Parchment 
Library.” Pp. 227. $1.25. D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia.) 

HISTORY OF THE UNION LEAGUE OF 


By Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 


$1.50. D. Appleton & 


PHILADELPHIA, FROM ITs ORIGIN AND 
FOUNDATION TO THE YEAR 1882. By George Parsons Lathrop. Pp. 170. 
$5.00. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

MARGARET FULLER (MARCHESA OsSOLt). By Julia Ward Howe. (* Famous 
Women ” Series.) Pp. 298. $1.00. Roberts Brothers, Boston. (Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia.) 

AnTI-Tosacco. By Abiel Abbott Livermore. With a Lecture on Tobacco, by 
Rev. Russell Lant Carpenter, and On the Use of Tobacco, by G. F. Witter, 
M.D. Pp. 117. $0.50. Roberts Brothers, Boston. (Porter & Coates, 

p. 117 5 
*hiladelphia. ) 

SEVEN SPANISH CITIES, AND THE WAy TO THEM. 
Pp. 328. $1.25. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
delphia. ) 

CLAssic TALES. 
A. Oliver. 
Boston. 


By Edward E. Hale. 
(Porter & Coates, Phila- 


By Maria Edgeworth. With a Biographical Sketch, by Grace 
(“ The Classic” Series.) Pp. 332. $1.00. Roberts Brothers, 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 








THE DRAMA. 
MR. SHERIDAN AS “ KING LEAR.” 

A PART from the majestic proportions of its central character and the high 
A level upon which the play stands as a work of art, “ King Lear” presents 
internal difficulties which to the actor of average ability must always prove insur- 
mountable. It depends for its interest on the successful delineation of passions 
quite remote from every-day experience, and depicts as its central motive the 
operation of those natural forces which arise from diseased moral and mental 
conditions. Love and jealousy, whether considered as deep spiritual incentives 
or as mere manifestations of human frailty, are in their essence the most dramatic 
elements in the rather complicated entity which we call existence; and a tragedy 
which rigidly excludes these elements from all participation in the main thread 
of its action is thereby relegated to the hands of the consummate master of 
histrionic art, or to the closet of the literary hermit. This is the position occupied 
by “King Lear.” Unlike the other great Shakespearean dramas, it dispenses 
with love in its sexual aspects, and @ fortiori with jealousy and the concomitant 
thirst for revenge. Thus, by the very conditions of its creation the play is 
removed from the range of our readiest sympathies, and makes its appeal pri- 
marily if not solely to the intellect. If, therefore, we are forced to speak of Mr. 
Sheridan’s rendition of Zear in terms of qualified praise, it is less because he is 
unequal to the exacting stage conditions of the part than because he is continually 
under the influence of a long training in a school of emotional acting. He too 
often attempts to reach his auditors through their finer human sensibilities, 
neglectful the while of the high problems which the philosophy of the work 
enfolds; and this method carried through succeeding scenes results in imparting 
a sense of disproportion which detracts from the harmony of the general effect. 

t is perfectly possible—and Mr. Sheridan would doubtless be quick to admit the 
fact,—to select for the production of any art-work elements each of which should 
conform exactly to the established canons of beauty, and yet to so combine these 
elements as to produce an effect which is violative of the first principles of 
beauty. We see this truth exemplified daily in human faces which are certainly 
not beautiful, although analysis fails to reveal a single feature which is indi- 
vidually defective. Criticism in such a case seems very like mere fault-finding, 
because it is unable to state the logical sequence of its argument; but the feeling 
that criticism is called for persists, and upon examination is found to be referable 
to an intuitive perception of disproportion in the combination of parts. This is 
precisely the effect which Mr. Sheridan’s impersonation leaves upon the mind. 
He presents us with a series of well-conceived scenes, rendered with excellent 
judgment, but very uneven in execution, and so warped by the continual reach- 
He 
misses opportunities from the first; the regal scorn with which Salvini’s Zear puts 


ing after emotional effects that the symmetry of the work is destroyed. 


aside the proffer of assistance, and ascends the steps of the throne with tottering 
steps, is wanting in Mr. Sheridan’s rendition ; his entry is composed, and his bear- 
ing until the reply of Corde/ia quite benignant, so that we are scarcely prepared 
for the irascible outburst which follows. In Mr. Sheridan’s hands, the famous im- 
precation at the close of the first act, instead of being the anathema hurled by an 
outraged father in the plentitude of royal power, becomes the prayer of a weak 
old man, so bitterly conscious of his own impotence that one can feel only pity. 
The delivery is fine, and as evidencing the capability of sustained force commands 
admiration; but the sense and significance of the passage suffer by a change of 
method which robs it of its intellectual value for the sake of an appeal to the hear- 
er’s tender susceptibilities. In the reply to Gloster, “ Ay, every inch a king!” Mr. 
Sheridan relies upon no factitious aid; there is no leaping upon a hillock to gain 
a few inches in height, no breaking of a dead branch to simulate a sceptre, none 
of that peculiar trickery which was the only blot on Salvini’s escutcheon. Mr. 
Sheridan seems to feel, and rightly so, that his physical endowments are sufficient 
for his purpose here as elsewhere, and his acting throughout the scene is compe- 
tent and admirable. Indeed, wherever the pathetic element predominates, there 
is little to be desired. Several passages, notably those in which a dim light breaks 
in upon the poor, shattered brain, are exceedingly touching, and show a depth of 
poetic appreciation all too rare in the exponents of Shakespearean character. 
There is real beauty in the delivery of the pitiful appeal which the old king makes 
to those who await his awakening in Corde/ia’s tent: 
“« Pray, do not mock me. 

I am a very foolish, fond old man, 

Four score and upward ; and, to deal plainly, 

1 fear I am not in my perfect mind. 

Do not laugh at me.”’ 

So, also, in the final scene, where Lear toys with the tresses of the dead Cor- 
delia till the old heart-strings snap; so wherever the motive of the scene accords 
with Mr. Sheridan’s peculiar aptitudes. Elsewhere, a failure to appreciate the 
significance of the lines renders the characterization less satisfactory, and results 
in that want of symmetry which marks the work as a whole. It is plain that Mr. 
Sheridan’s Australian tour has been of immense benefit to him, both physically 
and artistically. He is taller, fuller, and of a finer stage presence, than formerly, 
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and his voice has acquired a resonant power which is very effective. The support 
in “Lear” is not generally efficient. With the exception of Miss Davenport’s 
Cordelia, which is delicate and well conceived, and of Mr. Conway’s Foa/, which 
is traditionally correct, there is no one in the cast calling for notice. Indeed, 
there were so many scenes in which the prompter played leading man that the 
advisability of a further cutting of the text became apparent. 


Nores.—At the Walnut Street Theatre, Miss Ellsler appears to advantage in 
“ Courage.”.—_——_« A Winter’s Tale” was fairly well done at the Arch this week, 
though Miss Eytinge carried her statuesque conception of Hermione to an extreme. 
Mr. Haverly, it is announced, 





The rendition of /erdita was unsatisfactory.— 
has leased the Lyceum for a term of four years, and will try to revive its fortunes. 

It is agreeable to note that a play so largely dependent upon mere poetical 
beauty as is “ Francesca da Rimini,” should continue to keep the boards of the 
Star Theatre (New York,) for so long a period.———“ The Beggar Student,” 
concerning which a suit has been pending in the New York courts, will be pro- 
duced at the Opera-House on Monday evening next. 


— 


MUSIC. 
\ R. CHARLES H. JARVIS announces a series of six chamber concerts at 
1 the Academy of Fine Arts. lle will have the assistance of Messrs, Van 
Gelder, Gaertner, Stoll, Hennig, Schmitz, and other instrumental performers, and 
songs by Mrs. A. H. Darling and Mr. Max Heinrich. The programmes include 
Hummel’s septette in D minor, Rheinberger’s quartette in E flat, Schumann’s 
trio, No. 1, in D minor, and Raff’s second trio in G major. The solos for piano 
present an interesting selection, ranging all the way from Bach to Bendel. A se- 
ries of chamber concerts continued through twenty seasons, with programmes il- 
lustrating only the best works, would seem to prove either the existence of an ap- 
preciative and responsive public, or rare enthusiasm and persistence on the part of 
the projector of the concerts. Entertainments of this order appeal to a limited 
audience ; while they serve a purpose in enabling the concert-giver to address a 
cultured class of music-lovers, they at the same time furnish an objective point for 


his studies. In this rather than in the financial result lies the compensation for 


such undertakings. 

In the matter of orchestral concerts it should be otherwise, and yet we are 
told that it is only through the energetic labors of Mrs. Gillespie that enough 
subscriptions have been obtained to insure the success of the Thomas symphony 
concerts. The first of the series of six is to be given October 27th, at the 
Academy of Music. The programme includes Beethoven’s third symphony (the 
“ Eroica”’), “ A Faust Overture,” by Wagner, the ball scene from Berlioz’s dra- 
matic symphony, “ Romeo and Juliet,” and a “Serenade (No. 3, in D minor),” 


by Volkmann. 
NEWS SUMMARY. 

ForEIGN.—R. Edward Earll, and William V. Cox, United States delegates to 
the International Fisheries Exhibition in London, announce that the jury has 
awarded forty-eight gold, forty-seven silver and twenty-nine bronze medals, 
twenty-four diplomas, and seven special prizes, to United States exhibitors. The 
United States Fish Commission receives eighteen gold medals for various exhibits. 
Other gold medals are given to the United States National Museum, the United 
States Light-House Board, and the United States Signal Service. ————The Cork 
Exhibition closed on the 13th inst., and has been a complete success:————A 
Madrid despatch to Reuter’s Telegram Company says that the following Cabinet 
has been formed: Sefior Posada-Herrera, President of the Council; Sefior Ruy 
Gomez, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Sefior Gallostra, Minister of Finance ; 
Sefior Moret, Minister of the Interior; Seiior Linares-Kivas, Minister of Justice; 
Sefior Sardoal, Minister of Commerce; General Lopez-Dominguez, Minister of 
War; Sefior Valcarcel, Minister of Marine; and Sefior Suarez-Inclan, Minister 
of the Colonies. The members of the new Cabinet took the oath of office 
on the 16th inst. The Japanese Government has concluded a treaty of com- 
merce with Corea. Two daughters of the Mikado of Japan recently died 
within forty-eight hours. Out of ten children of the Mikado, only one survives. 
——The Paris 7eleyraph says that at the Ministry of Marine the Shaw diffi- 
culty is regarded as settled. It says that Mr. Shaw will get an indemnity of sixty 
thousand francs for losses at the hands of the French in Madagascar, and that the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs will address to the British Foreign Office a 
diplomatic letter regretting the occurrence. A late dispatch says that 
General Lopez Dominguez, the Spanish Minister of War, proposes to abolish the 
posts of captains-generals and military governors of the provinces, and to substitute 
the system of army corps adopted by France. He also proposes to reconstitute the 
general staff.———-During the services in a Jewish synagogue at Ziwonka, in 
the Government of Podolia, Russia, on the 13th inst., a false alarm of. fire was 
raised in the women’s gallery, which caused a panic. The people rushed for the 
door, where there was a terrible crush, during which forty women were killed and 
thirty others injured. A strong shock of earthquake, lasting from eight to ten 
seconds, was felt on the island of Chios, Asiatic Turkey, on the 14th inst. The 
shock was also felt at Syra and Smyrna, and there was much damage and loss of 
life at Aivali. One report says that two thousand lives were lost Dr. Koch, 
of the German commission which went to Egypt to investigate the cholera epi- 
demic which recently prevailed there, reports that he has discovered that cholera 
is due toa living, thread-like microscopic organism resembling that seen in cases 
of phthisis. ———Four hundred persons are prostrated by trichinosis in ten villages 
in Saxony; fifty are in a hopeless condition, and deaths are occurring daily. 
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Prime Minister Ferry in a speech at Havre on the 15th inst. foreshadowed 
the withdrawal by France of the present embargo upon the importation of Ameri- 
can bacon. A despatch from Saigon to the Paris Gau/ots says that Dr. 
Harmand, the French civil commissioner, has offered to go to Pekin and 
resume negotiations with the Chinese Government upon the Tonquin question. 

A sanguinary affray has occurred at Miava, Upper Hungary, between 
Slavs and Magyars. Troops were called out, and were compelled before they 
could quell the disturbance to fire upon the rioters. Order was restored with 
much difficulty—_The remnant of King Cetewayo’s party having assembled 
with the intention of rescuing Cetewayo from Inkankia Bush, where he has been 
in hiding, Chief Usibepu, whose forces have been watching the borders of the 
reserve, near Babanango, surprised them and slaughtered one-half their number. 
Cetewayo surrendered to the British. He will be conveyed to Natal. 


Domestic.—On the 15th inst., the United States Supreme Court, Justice Har- 
lan alone dissenting, rendered a decision that the Civil Rights Act of 1875 was 
unconstitutional. Five cases, prosecutions under the Act for not admitting certain 
colored persons to equal accommodations and privileges in inns, railroad cars, 
theatres, etc., were under review. ‘The Court held that the law was good in the 
District of Columbia and the Territories, but not in the States, there being no 
authority for it in either the Thirteenth or Fourteenth Amendments, on which it 
was rested. The Governor-General of Canada and his wife, the Princess 
Louise, left Ottawa, Canada, on Monday, the 15th inst., to return permanently to 
England. The majority for Hoadly (Dem.,) for Governor of Ohio is placed 
at 12,648. The Prohibition amendment fails by about 10,500 votes to receive 
the required majority. In Iowa, Sherman (Rep.,) for Governor has about 
25,500 plurality over the Democratic candidate, and a majority of 5,500 over all. 
It is announced that ex-Congressman Ben Butterworth, of Cincinnati, has 
accepted the appointment of Commissioner of the Patent Office.———Seven 
thousand people attended at Raleigh, on the 17th inst., the reinterment of the re- 
mains of Confederate soldiers of North Carolina that had been exhumed at the 
Arlington National Cemetery. There was an extensive procession, and Governor 
Jarvis delivered an address, saying that the North Carolinians who went to battle 





in the late war were actuated by the same spirit which prompted the soldiers of 


the Revolution, and, like the latter, acted in obedience to the command of the con- 
stituted legal authorities. A despatch from San Francisco says that suspicions 
have been expressed that Chinese were allowed to land from Chinese steamers in 
violation of the restriction act. A loop-hole, it is said, has been found under the 
treaty which permits Chinamen other than laborers to come, if they be provided 
with a certificate from the Chinese Government as being engaged in other than 
laboring pursuits. The “ Rio Janeiro” on the 13th inst. brought one hundred and 
thirty-two Chinamen, seventy-seven of whom held tradesmen’s certificates. 

The general convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church has been in session 
all the week in Philadelphia, the proceedings steadily growing in interest. 
The proposed changes in the prayer-book have occupied much of the time of the 
convention. The Commissioner of Railroads has made his report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30th, 1883, to the Secretary of the Interior. He reports 
that the properties of the several railroads within the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
are well maintained, and that while traffic is steadily increasing in volume the 
rates charged are gradually decreasing. — The sessemer-Steel 





Pittsburgh Be 
Works, at Homestead, Penna., were sold on the 16th inst. to Carnegie Bros. & 
Co., of the Edgar Thomson Steel Company. The basis of the sale is said to be 
$1,200,000. 

DEATHS.—A cablegram received in Boston announces the death of Professor 
William Denton, the eminent geologist and lecturer, who for the past two years 
had been engaged in scientific explorations in Australia, New Zealand and China. 
He is supposed to have been in Java at the time of the earthquake, and to have 
been one of its victiras. William Hamilton, a prominent citizen of Lancaster 
County, Pa., who represented Lancaster in both branches of the Legisl&ture for 
several terms, died on the 15th inst., aged sixty-five years. Thomas Coats, 
Sr., the widely-known manufacturer of spool cotton, died at Paisley, Scotland, on 
the 15th inst, at an advanced age. 





DRIFT. 
—The great Glenn wheat ranche in California, the largest cultivated farm in 


the country, is to be broken up. About one-third of the farm is advertised for 
sale in six parcels, and the rest of the estate will probably follow suit. 


—China, says a recent traveller, is almost everywhere a land of the dead. 
For thousands of years, the inhabitants have been assiduously employed in burying 
each other. Inthe North there are few graveyards, and the person who dies is 
placed in the most convenient spot which offers itself, and that may chance to be 
in the centre of a field of rice or on the roadside. If his relatives be rich, they 
at once raise a huge mound of earth over him; if they do not happen to have a 
great amount of disposable funds, they put the coffin down in the field or on the 
roadside, thatch it with a little straw, and leave it till the inoney for a mound can 
be got together; or they erect over it a little structure of loose brick and tiles. 
The wind and rain do their work, and so the traveller sees all over the landscape 
mounds of earth flanked by exposed coffins. 


—FEnsign Story, who went upon the last trip of the revenue steamer “ Corwin” 
to distribute among the Tchekchee Indians of Alaska the five thousand dollars’ 
worth of presents given by the Government in recognition of the fact that they 
afforded shelter and food to the officers and crew of the steamer “ Rogers,” 
burned in 1881, reports the discovery of an immense river within the Arctic 
Circle hitherto unknown to geographers. Captain Healy, of the “ Corwin,” in his 
official report (detailing Mr. Story’s observations,) says that the stream is fully 
three-quarters of a mile in width, having no less than two and a half fathoms of 
water, deepening at times to seven fathoms. He ascended the river a distance of 
fifty miles from its mouth. The banks, generally steep, are thickly covered with 
birch, alder and spruce trees, some forty feet high and measuring twelve inches in 
diameter at the base. Back from the banks, the undergrowth forms an impene- 
trable jungle. ‘The current of the river is strong, reaching two knots an hour at 
the bends. The natives reported that the river has a depth of not less than two 
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fathoms, and a width of one-half mile, for not less than three hundred miles 
beyond where Mr. Story turned back. They also said that by making a small 
portage near the head of the river they could reach another stream flowing north- 
ward into the Polar Sea. During his journey, Mr. Story found the natives kind 
and hospitable. The heat was intense, the vegetation was rank, and the natives 
were scantily clad. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, October 18. 


‘ t stock markets continue to be great sufferers. Prices generally are still 


lower than a week ag 


), and the quotations yesterday were in several cases 


almost on the verge of panic. The Northern Pacific shares, both preferred and 
common, but especially the latter, seem completely to have lost their place in the 


public estimation, and comparing their prices now with those of three or four 

months ago the contrast 1s amazing in view of the fact that the road has now been 
in > ; - . fy] . ; ; 

pushed to completion, and is ready to enter upon the full measure of its earning 


capacity. Other than the Northern Pacifics, the decline from last week is serious 


in many directions, though there are none notable which have so persistently and 
Money continues in large supply at moderate rates, and there 


continually fallen. 


is again indication of considerable shipments of specie from Europe. The export 
movements of breadstuffs, howe 


turns to the end of September show that 


i 


ver, are sui 


ll very moderate, and the complete re- 
for some months we have been selling 


lowly, compared with the operations of this time a year ago. The stocks of 


grain and flour on hand at all points are lar 


Che Philadelphia Ledger of this date says: “ The money market continues 
without noteworthy change, there being ample capita! to provide for all legitimate 
business wants, but at the same time very close scrutiny of paper by lenders. 
Call loans are quoted at five and six per cent., and first-class commercial paper at 


ix percent. In New York, there is but little demand for commercial paper, 


and the quotations are: Sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, six per 





cent. ; four months’ acceptances, six to six and a half per cent.; and good single 
names, having four to six months to run, six and seven anda half per cent. Yes- 
terday, in New York, cail money loaned at two and four per cent. all day.” 

The Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department reports the total value 
of the exports of domestic breadstuffs for the month of September, 1883, to be 
$16,162,960; for the corresponding month in 1882, $24,062,001 ; for the three 
months ending September, 1833, $45,281,501; for the corresponding period in 
1882, $70,081,590; for nine months ending September 3oth, 1883, $130,430,4 36 
for the c sponding period last year, $134,957,899. 

The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 

Oct. 17. Oct. ro. Oct, 17. Oct. 10 
Penna. R. R., ‘ 574 59% Northern Central, . 553%4 5534 
Phila. and Reading, 24% 25% Buff., N. Y. and P., 10% II 
Lehigh Nav., 3 45 45 North Penn. R. R., 6844 69 
Lehigh Valley, 69% 70 United Cos. N. J., 195 195 
North Pac., com., . 24% 304 Phila. and Erie, 14% 17 
North Pac., pref., 584 63% New Jersey Cent., . 814 81% 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 


Philadelphia market yesterday : 





—"s 
Bid. Asked I Asked 
U. S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 11436 114% U. S. curr. os, 1895, 129 
U. S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 1143¢ 114% U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 130 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 121 121% U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 132 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., I21% 121% U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 135% 
U. S. 38, reg., 100 U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 136 


The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of principal stocks in the 


New York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 





Oct. 17 Oct. 10. Oct. 17. Oct. 10 
Central Pacific, - 61% Northwestern, com., 116% 120% 
Canada Southern, 4734 New York Central, 113 114% 
Den. and Rio Grande, 237% Oregon and Trans., 35% 50% 
Delawareand Hud., 102 Pacific Mail, . 30353 37% 
Del., Lack. and W., £13 117% St. Paul, 93% 99 %& 
Erie, . : ; 27% 30 Texas Pacific, 20 23% 
Lake Shore, . ; 94% 99% Union Pacific, 85% 87% 
Louis. and Nashville, 45% 4734 Wabash, 1734 2038 
Michigan Central, . 78 78 Wabash, preferred, 293 32% 
Missouri Pacific, . 9! 95 Western Union, 76% 79 


Concerning coal, Saward’s Coal-Trade Fournal of the 17th inst. says that the 
market for anthracite holds up, and that there is more demand than was the case 
a week ago: “ All the companies join in the report of a better state of trade than 
for some time, and no longer express that anxiety for a stoppage of production 
which was noticeable a few weeks ago. . . . Occasionally we hear a good 
deal of talk about the hardships of the iron trade, due to high price of coal; that 
the coal trade cannot live without the iron trade, etc. It is the careful estimate 
of one who is interested in both lines of business as a producer that not over two 
million tons of anthracite coal are used in the first manipulation of iron from the 
ore into the pig. It will be seen that this is a small proportion of the total pro- 


duction of coal. As to price, this iron trade has always been favored, and i 
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would pay to break up all the coal into domestic sizes. Evidently the time is rap- 
idly approaching when anthracite will be too dear to be used as a furnace fuel.” 
The bituminous-coal tonnage is about the same as heretofore, the production large : 
“« As to the price obtained, this is a year of low figures on bituminous coal, and 
present figures show no material change from those of the early part of the year, 
except where advances in wages have been given. There is u general report of 
steady work, and prices paid for digging are now very remunerative to the la- 
borer.” 

The New York bank statement of the 13th inst. showed a small gain in surplus 
revenue ($75,925), so that the banks had $2,165,075 in excess of the legal re- 
quirements. The statement of the Philadelphia banks on the same date showed 
an increase in the item of reserve of $191,769, in national bank notes of $30,676, 
in due from banks of $397,185, in deposits of $556,033, and in circulation of 
$15,656. There wasa decrease of $174,719 in loans, and $624,407 in due to 
banks. The Philadelphia banks had $4,792,000 loaned in New York, 

The export of specie from New York last week amounted to $272,158, while 
the imports were but $7,022. 





IT Is BUT WRETCHED POLICY TO ALIOW YOURSELF TO DRIFT INTO AN INCUR- 
able disease by neglecting the earliest and most tractable symptoms. By content- 
edly waiting for a cold to get well of itself, many a one has so damaged the 
structure of his lungs as to put himself beyond the reach of medicines before being 
conscious of danger. How much safer on the first indications of a cold to resort to 
Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, an efficacious remedy for coughs, asthma, and all bron- 
chial affections, and sure to exert a beneficial influence on the organs of the chest. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





On the 13th inst., Secretary Folger issued a call for fifteen million dollars of 
bonds, to be payable and interest to cease on December 15th. The call is entirely 
of three per cents. of 1882, of course, and relates to the following particular 
bonds: Fifty dollars, original No. 888 to original No. 971, both inclusive, and or- 
iginal No. 1,304 to original No. 1,307, both inclusive. One hundred dollars, or- 
iginal No. 6,041 to original No. 6,719, both inclusive, and original No. 9,451 to 
original No. 9,464, both inclusive. Five hundred dollars, original No. 2,565 to 
original No. 2,926, both inclusive, and original No. 3,978 to original No. 3,979, 
both inclusive. One thousand dollars, original No. 17,402 to original No. 18,974, 
both inclusive, and original No. 22,636 to original No. 22,645, both inclusive. 
Ten thousand dollars, original No. 25,659 to original No. 27,039, both inclusive. 

Robert H. Sayre, formerly superintendent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Com- 
pany, has been appointed chief engineer of the American Construction Company, 
which has the contract to build the South Pennsylvania Railroad, the new Van- 
derbilt line, between Harrisburg and Pittsburgh. 

The incorporation of a new steamship line to trade between Atlantic and Pa- 
cific ports is announced from New York, with one million dollars’ capital. G. W. 
and E. A. Quintard and John Roach are at the head of it. 








SOMETHING HAS BEEN SAID OF LATE ABOUT THE SUPERIORITY OF ENGLISH 
hats to those made in this country. The facts would seem to point otherwise; for 
English makers come to this country for ideas and instructions, and themselves 
admit the superiority of our make for lightness and exquisite finish, especially the 
hats made by Dunlap, of 914 Chestnut Street, whose reputation and name are as 
familiar in Europe as they are here. 








METALS AND MANUFACTURES. 





THE PHILADELPHIA 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts ; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 
WILLIAM L., DUBOIS, 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS. 
Benjamin B. ComacGys. 
Aucustus Hkeaton, 
Daniet Happock, Jr. 
Epwarp Y. TOwNSsEND. 


J. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


i LivinGstTon ERRINGER. 
. P. McCuLraGu, 
James L. CLaGuorn, 


Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
ALEXANDER Brown. 


Hon. WiiiraM A. Porter. 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 
BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


TRUST, 


Sec’y and Treasurer. 


Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 


208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 


— M. AERTSEN. 
ANIEL B. CuMMINs. 
Wirtiiam S. Grant. 


Cuas. D. Resp. OFFICE : 








PHILADELPHIA. 





Fairbanks Standard Scales, 


BEST AND " 
CHEAPEST, Every 
Quality Considered. Description. 





FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila. 





The Remington Standard Type-Writer 

: F Is acknowledged to be the only rapid, reliable and perfect writing machine. It 
practically has no rival. But few first-class business houses can be found 
trying to do their correspondence without one or more of these machines. 

The work is plain and business-like, obviating all mistakes in reading. 
_ Excellent letter-press copies can be taken. SEVERAL COPIES CAN BE 
© MADE AT ONE WRITING. One person with a Type-Writer can do the 
work of two or three expert penmen, and in a better manner. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for new illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents, 
F. W. EARLE, Manager. 715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Wm. SELLERS & Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











“Tia 


William Cramp & Sons 


Sure AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 








WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


PRACTICAL 
team- Power ‘ 
See Peet P rinters, 
Blank-Book Manufacturers, 
509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Stationers, 
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HOTELS—WINTER RESORTS. 





OGONTZ. 
CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY 


Removed to OGONTZ, the late palatial country-seat 
and present possession of Jay Cooke. Principals: Miss 
Bonney, Miss Dillaye, Miss Bennett, Miss Eastman. 

The Thirty-Fourth Year of this School opened 
September 26th at Ogontz. Particulars from circulars, 
for which apply to Principals, Lock-Box 92, Phila- 
delphia. 

Persons replying to this advertisement will confer a 
favor by mentioning THE AMERICAN. 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN, PARENTS 
AND GUARDIANS, are invited to call at the 
BRYANT & STRATTON Business College, Tenth and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, and carefully examine the College 
Halls, Business Houses, Course of Instruction, and the superior 
facilities offered those wishing to acquire a business education. 
Morning School, 9 to 2 o’clock. 
Afternoon School, 3 to 5 o’clock. 
Evening School, 7 to 9. 
Students can enter at any time. 
Gen, Garfield’ s “‘Appress To YounG Men,” the “ MorninG 
Catt,” and descriptive pamphlets, free on ap; plication in person 
or by ‘mail, 





THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN. 
BROAD AND MASTER STREETS. 


* DESIGN 


DIRECTORS. 
P. Pemperton Morris, Wirui1ay B. Bement, 
Epwarp S. CLarkKg, —— L. CLAGHORN, 
CuHarves F. Hase_tine, ¥, HorsTMAnn, 


Joun SARTAIN, | Bion F. WARNER, 
WituiaM S. Baker, Tuomas Dotan, 
Epwarp W. Crark, Joun Barro. 
JAMES L. CLAGHORN, Pres. JOHN SARTAIN, Vice- 
Pres. F.O. HORSTMANN, Sec. and Treas. 
For information, apply to ELIZABETH CROASDALE, 
Principal, Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia, 





HILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY 
AND TYPE-WRITING, 

No. 1338 Chestnut Street, 
For ladies and gentlemen. Our method of teaching (by lesson- 
sheets,) is superior by its simplicity, avoiding all confusing 
rules and exceptions. 

HE REPORTING STYLE 
Taught from the beginning by professional reporters. Success 
assured. Private and class tuition. Lessons by mail. Send 
for pamphlet. LINGLE & McKNIGHT. 
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It Stands at the Head! 


THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC” 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SEE THE NEW Woop-WorK AND ATTACHMENTS. 


Buy the Best, and Avoid Cheap Imitations. 


1111 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultevation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 








Leve & A pen, 


The oldest established 


American Tourist Agents 
Take pleasure in inviting 7 
ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A PLEASURE TOUR 
During the winter season of 188 


-4 to call at their offices for 


Information, Rates and ‘Tickets, vIA THE 
MOST POPULAR ROUTES, to 
F mene CUBA, MEXICO, Lorre BERMUDA, 


VEST INDIA, NEW ORLE ANS, &c., &c. 

State-rooms on all inland and coastwise steamer routes : also, 
accommodations in palace cars secured in all of Levs & At- 
DEN’S OFFICES. 

General Passenger Agency, ALLAN Line Roya. 
STEAMSHIPs, shortest sea-route to and from Europe. 

Philadelphia Office, N. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Sts. 

Chief Office, New York, 207 Broadway. 


MaIL 





ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


The Medical Triumph of the Century! 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 


BY THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


Will Cure Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and well-advanced Consumption, and any Inflamma- 
tion of the Mucous Membrane of the Respiratory Organs, 
whether it is the Nose, Throat or Lungs. 


It contains reservoirs for medicine, and is use d the same as a 
pillow at night. You inhale a powerful medicated atmosphere 
all night whilst sleeping as usual. No pipesortubes. In other 
we ords, it is a method, and an effective one, for feeding Sick 
Lungs and Inflamed Air-Passages with healing air that purifies 
the blood by the same action, making a constitutional cure. It 


is safe as sunshine to the most delicate. 
It is a quick and rad i cal cure for Catarrh, 


ma, and well-advanced ‘ Consumption. 
Send for circulars and testimony to 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. L. COMFORT. 


Manufacturer of 
HIGH-GRADE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
AND LIQUID RENNET. 
ALSO, SELECTED COOKING HERBS. 
PURE GROUND SPICES. 
North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Bronchitis, Asth- 








‘ 


FINANCIAL. 





Barker Brotuers & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 
*xecute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 


act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business. 


NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA, AND STUTTGART 








AMES P. WOOD & CO., 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
. Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 


39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 





i 


Crarenpon Hote, 
Fourth Avenue and 18th Street, 
NEW YORK. 

ON THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


Located near all the Theatres and Places 
of Amusement. 


C. H. KERNER, 


Sr. Croup Horet, 


ARCH STREET, BELOW EIGHTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Proprietor. 





UNsuRPASSED CulstInE. MULLIN & BEAN, 


Proprietors. 





Cuareston Horet, 
nef ee 


So long and favorably known, offers greater attractions for the 
season of 1883-4 than heretofore. New Hyprautic Exveva- 
Tor; a Dining-Room remodelled and handsomely painted 
eames the House thoroughly renovated and painted 

Rates, $2.50, $3.00 and $4 00 per day, according to location of 
room, Spec ial rates made for a month or lon; ger. 


E. H. JACKSON, 


Charleston, 


froprietor. 


Sr. James Horet, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





This Hotel is now the best-appointed house in the South 
New Public Parlor, 60 x 48; a Dining-Room, tco x 55 and 25 
feet in height; new Billiard Room and new Tables. The house 
has also been "extensively furnished. 

Open DECEMBER IST TILL May. 


¥. R. CAMPBELL, Proprietor. 





Wasuincton Hore, 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
Chestnut Street, above Seventh, Fhiladelphia. 
RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Kroeonan, J. E. Brrcuinext 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten cays, according 
to location of rooms, 








SAFE DEPOSIT, TRUST AND IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET 

IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mut —_ Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at fo, 
fro, $14, $16 and $2 arge sizes for corporations and bankers 

ALLOW INTERES “ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under aprointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company 

COLLECT INTEREST OR — E, and transact all 
other business authorized by its chart 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEP ING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, ye — of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, ewelry, etc 

RECEIPT FOR AN SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 

Drrecrors. : 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Roich Wister, 
Aifred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
Wm. J. Howard, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Charles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadinger, 
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E. O. THOMPSON. 


ART—DECORA TIONS. 


SOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





Our Fall Specialty. 
Our FALL SPECIALTY. 
Imported London-Made 
Imported London-Made 
English Fall Oversacks 
English Fall Oversacks 

in Choice Variety. 
in Choice Variety. 

Italian Lined, Italian Lined, 
Italian Lined, Italian Lined, 
From $15.00 to $22.00. 

Silk Lined, Silk Lined, 
Silk Lined, Silk Lined, 
From $24.00 to $30.00. 

E. O. THOMPSON, 
Merchant Tailor, 

908 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 








ART—DECORA TIONS. 


C.H. GRIGG & CO., 
eFlorisls,o 


104 South Twelfth Street, 





109 South Seventh Street, 
Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, 


Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


THE FINEST FLOWERS. 





Our greenhouses at 109 South Seventh Street are 
stocked with a choice collection of tropical plants 
suitable for decorating. 


PLANTS TO HIRE. 


Telephone Number 3558. 


The 
Shakespeare 
J able. 


In Mahogany, Ebony, Walnut, 
or Ash. 


F. LOUIS ALLEN, 
1406 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





HOUSEHOLD 
ART 
ROOMS, 





ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE AMERICAN. Copy 
must be in hand Thursday, 10 A, M., to insure in- 


sertion. Rates, 10 cents per line, agate measure. 





! 


Aa Oo» 
BSS 


THE 
HIGHEST-GRADE TIME-KEEPER. 


SOLD ONLY BY 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 
Twelfth and Chestnut Streets. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES, 


Carefully Fitted to All Sights by Skilled Assistants. 








“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 


R. & J. BECK, 


1016 Chestnut Street. 





T. B. HAGSTOZ & CO., 


(Successors to MORGAN & HEADLY,) 
IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY AND WATCHES. — 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


THOMAS B, HAGSTOZ. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JAMES BURDICK. 








M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 











&c., &c., &c. 





A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MADE TO 
ORDER. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, and 
Nos. 912 & 914 RACE STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA. 








Stylish Dressing. 


For style and fit, we invite com- 
parison of our Corkscrew Worsted 
Suits (in plain colors and new mix- 
tures,) that we are selling for $20, 
$22 and $25, in four-button cut- 
aways and single and double 
breasted Prince Albert frocks. 


Joun WanaMakER & Co. 


THE FINEST CLOTHING. 
818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT ST. 
Adjoining Continental Hotel. 








ART—DECORATIONS. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE DEPARTMENT, 


BRANCH OF 712 ARCH STREET, 


832 & 834 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Portraits, Fine-Art Work, Book [Iilustrations, Machinery, 
Coins, Engravings, Etc. 
Mr. G. invites attention and comparison to the excellence 


| and superiority of his Phototype Prints over all other modes of 
| illustration. 


4g Correspondence solicited. 


“Miniature Picture Gallery,” a collection of gems, twenty- 


| five in number, on 10 by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in 
| portfolio, $4.00 per copy. 





se ART POTTERY ROOMS, 
1226 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
FINE LINE DINNER AND TEA WARE, LOWEST 

PRICES. 
Any assortment of set sold from. 

New Art Goods for Decorative Use. 

DECORATION AND ENGRAVING TO ORDER. 
CHAS. A. DUHRING’S, No. 1226 ARCH STREET. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
LADIES’, 


GENTS’ AND Fine 
neaprcrsse Shoes. 


Latest Styles. 
FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


John Milns & Co., 


926 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 
(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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